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to  help  you  sell  more  canned  foods!  Advertising  in  leading  Super-Market 
magazines  will  show  these  important  merchants  how  to  sell  more  by  making 
it  easier  for  their  customers  to  BUY.  These  advertisements  will  be  keyed 
to  the  interests  of  super-market  operators.  The  sales  ideas  will  fit  in  with 
this  new  method  of  retail  selling  They  will  help  super-market  customers 
to  get  greater  satisfaction  from  their  purchases — making  them  better 
customers  for  the  canned  foods  whicl^  vou  sell. 
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The  Chemical  lahoratories  at  Philadelphia  have  fully  equipped 
hacteriological,  chemical  and  processing  departments.  Raw 
materials  are  subject  to  the  most  rigid  inspection. 


CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Co. 

BALTIMORE  ST.  LOUIS  HOUSTON  MADISON  ORLANDO 


This  big  can  tester  is  protection  against  leakage  and  is  typical 
of  the  splendid,  modern  equipment  in  Crown’s  great  new 
plant  at  Philadelphia. 


Only  the  latest  type  of  lithographing  equipment  is  used  in 
Crown’s  big  plant.  That  is  why  Crown  Cans  are  so  superior 
in  appearance  and  design. 


.A.T  all  Crown  plants,  control  is  the 
watchword.  Control  of  plate,  control  of 
dies  and  tools,  control  of  all  equipment 
by  the  most  painstaking  and  un¬ 
remitting  inspection  and  supervision. 
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EDITO 


CONVENTION  REMARKS  — You  do  not  need 
much  in  the  editorial  line  this  week,  because  if 
you  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  report  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Tri-States  —  and  you  most  certainly 
ought  to — you  may  notice  that  the  writer  editoralizes 
somewhat,  as  the  points  of  importance  arose.  We  make 
no  apology  for  this,  but  there  may  be  slight  possibility 
of  a  misunderstanding,  and  we  cannot  allow  that  to 
happen. 

We  started  to  head  this:  “Who’s  Your  Friend?” 
induced  by  the  repeated  assertions  not  only  at  this 
Convention,  but  likewise  over  the  years  in  most  if  not 
all  other  conventions,  that  the  canners  are  without 
market  news  or  information,  or  help.  If  we  seem 
riled  in  our  remarks  it  is  merely  to  warn  the  canners 
for  their  own  good.  We  are  too  old  a  hand  at  this  job 
of  trying  to  serve  the  canners  to  feel  “miffed”  that  they 
do  not  fall  over  themselves  to  follow  our  advice,  and 
so  we  were  not  pouting  like  a  spoiled  child.  Let  any 
canner  ask  himself  whether  or  not  he  always  knows, 
because  he  is  always  cautious,  and  he  always  seeks  just 
what  his  market  informant’s  intentions  are  when  that 
informant  calls  on  him,  or  calls  him  by  ’phone,  and 
tells  him  the  condition  of  the  market  and  the  price 
levels.  In  other  words  he  always  fully  realizes  the 
source  of  his  information,  and  weighs  it  accordingly. 

The  world  was  shocked  this  week  by  the  duplicity 
clearly  shown  in  the  conquest  of  Norway  by  Hitler 
(though  he  had  published  his  intents  in  book  form), 
but  that  sort  of  craftiness  is  not  confined  to  Hitler  or 
to  wars.  In  a  sense  all  buying  and  selling  is  a  war, 
and  the  seller  must  know  who  is  his  friend  and  who 
his  enemy,  even  if  a  friendly  enemy.  Right  now  there 
are  numerous  news  agencies  of  varying  kinds,  pro¬ 
fessing  to  serve  the  canners  and  the  food  industry, 
whose  purposes  are  thoroughly  and  wholly  selfish. 
Their  services  range  in  cost  from  free  market  prices 
and  advice,  through  varying  amounts  up  to  as  high 
as  $150  per  year,  and  that  they  exist  as  they  do  must 
be  evidence  that  this  industry  is  soft  pickings.  Do  you 
get  the  point? 

Never  in  our  history  have  we  had  such  a  wide  and 
faithful  following  of  attentive  readers  as  we  enjoy 
today;  never  so  many  expressions  of  friendship,  from 
coast  to  coast  as  “the  friend  of  the  canners,”  but  the 
industry  is  in  a  ferment  and  does  not  know  what  to 
do.  Our  remarks  are  meant  to  help  them,  and  they 
know  it  and  they  do  not  misunderstand  us. 

The  Canning  Trade  was  originated  back  in  the 
infancy  of  the  canned  foods  business,  with  the  one  set 
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purpose  to  help  the  members  of  this  industry  in  every 
way  possible,  but  especially  against  the  attacks  of  its 
enemies,  and  it  has  never  deviated  from  that  course. 
We  are  not  clairvoyants,  crystal-ball  gazers  or 
prophets,  but  we  spend  good  money  to  have  conditions 
in  every  prominent  part  of  the  country  regularly 
reported  to  us  by  our  own  experts,  and  a  constant  fiow 
of  letters  and  news  from  all  sections  of  the  country  that 
tells  us,  confidentially  often,  but  correctly  always,  and 
from  that,  due  to  our  unbiased  position  and  lack  of 
financial  interest  in  any  sale  or  buying,  we  can  see  the 
real  market  as  it  is.  And  that  is  what  we  try  to  do  for 
you,  for  it  is  the  trend  of  the  market,  rather  than  the 
mere  recital  of  prices,  that  is  of  greatest  value  to  all 
canners  who  have  goods  to  sell. 

You  canners  who  belong  to  these  various  bureaus 
noted  in  the  Convention  report,  and  who  have  had 
reported  prices  set  before  you  can  see  for  yourselves 
how  utterly  impossible  it  is  for  anyone  to  definitely 
set  any  price  as  the  market.  You  canners  made  those 
prices,  and  you  made  those  reports;  how  do  you  like 
the  picture? 

Times  without  number  we  have  said  that  if  only 
the  canners  had  the  gumption  to  follow  the  prices  we 
could  give  them — if,  for  instance,  they  had  adopted 
our  PRICE  BUREAU  suggestion — half  as  well  as  the 
farmers  throughout  the  country  follow  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  reports  of  prices  on  their  products,  the  canned 
foods  business  would  be  in  very  much  better  condition. 
If  the  canners  furnished  us  the  real  prices  at  which 
they  sold  (with  detailed  specifications  of  the  quality 
at  the  price),  why  should  not  canners  have  confidence 
in  these  prices,  and  hold  to  them,  in  the  face  of  any 
buyer,  as  the  farmer  does  when  he  is  asked  to  sell? 
Canners  may  not  get  together  to  control  prices,  but 
that  effect  is  possible  through  the  medium  of  our  pages. 
Does  the  industry  need  it? 

Well,  if  you  doubt  it,  read  the  reports  of  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  canners  just  now  coming  out.  Hunt  Bros. 
Packing  Co.,  California,  on  sales  of  $4,653,551,  mads 
$42,057!  Pacific  Alaska  Salmon  Co.,  on  sales  of 
$3,881,524,  made  a  net  profit  of  $559,  the  reports 
show.  Vegetable  canners  are  accustomed  to  this  but 
is  it  right  ?  The  finest  food  on  earth  yields  its  producers 
(in  spoilage  proof  and  dirt  or  deterioration-prevention 
containers)  starvation  wages,  while  breakfast  foods 
and  soft  drinks  coin  fortunes.  Don’t  blame  these  latter 
businesses,  the  fault  lies  with  the  canners.  If  they 
can’t  sell  this  finest  food  at  a  profit  it  must  be  their 
fault.  They  have  a  lot  of  studying  to  do. 
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A  TRI-STATE  INNOVATION 


Spring  Convention  Mainly  Devoted  to  Product  Sessions,  Regional  Meetings  of  Corn, 
Peas,  Tomatoes,  Snap  Beans,  Lima  Beans,  and  Catsup  Well  Attended.  Plan  Approved. 


The  Spring  meeting  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association, 
held  at  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel.  Baltimore,  April  11th  and 
12th,  1940,  was  entirely  diffei-ent  from  the  usual  of  this  old 
and  smoothly  working  body  of  canners. 

As  usual  the  sessions  opened  with  Luncheon  at  12:30,  with 
a  good  crowd  present,  about  evenly  divided  between  canners 
from  the  Tri-States,  and  some  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
and  the  machinery-supply  men,  etc.  President  W.  Leslie 
Wheatley  briefly  welcomed  the  audience,  after  a  tasty  dinner 
had  been  served,  and  cigars  had  been  lighted.  As  a  definite 
record,  the  actual  first  meeting  of  the  Convention  was  that  of  the 
Corn  Canners  Bureau,  before  the  Luncheon  at  11  A.  M.,  but  we 
have  taken  this  liberty  to  get  all  these  reports  in  a  group,  and 
will  give  the  Corn  report  next  following. 

The  first  speaker  introduced  at  the  Luncheon  was  Judge 
James  R.  Erwin,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  he  thrilled  and  held 
his  audience  with  as  fine  an  inspirational  talk  as  the  industry 
has  heard,  so  much  so  that  numerous  Conventionites  were  heard 
to  say  afterwards  that  they  could  have  sat  there  for  hours,  if 
he  had  only  gone  on.  He  is  an  easy,  clear,  forceful  speaker, 
with  the  knack  of  painting  his  pictures  so  vividly  that  they 
remain  long  in  the  mind.  His  recounting  of  cases  brought 
before  him  in  his  official  duties,  and  his  warning  that  this 
nation  needs  to  turn  to  the  spiritual  in  life,  from  the  cradle  in 
the  home  to  the  counting  office  in  industry,  impressed  all, 
because  it  is  the  warning  most  needed  in  our  present  day.  There 
was  nothing  “preachy,”  nor  yet  political  about  his  talk,  but 
rather  a  business-like  treatment  of  what  he  seemed  to  consider 
as  the  root-evil  of  our  troubles. 

The  next  speaker  was  Charles  R.  Crosby,  Secretary  of  the 
Label  Manufacturers  National  Association  of  New  York  City, 
and  since  all  canners  are  deeply  interested  in  this  question, 
due  to  the  requirements  of  the  new  pure  food  law,  we  are  giving 
you  his  address  in  full  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  crowd  then  broke  up,  some  going  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Pea  Canners  Institute  in  parlor  D,  at  3:30,  and  some  into  the 
Snap  Bean  Canners  Bureau  in  parlor  A  at  the  same  hour. 

Corn  Canners  Service  Bureau 

Mr.  G.  Frank  Thomas,  Frederick,  Md.,  was  Chairman  of  this 
local  session,  but  Mr.  Miles  E.  Langley,  of  the  Portland  Packing 
Company,  Portland,  Maine,  President  of  the  Bureau,  was  present 
and  opened  the  session. 

He  emphasized  the  need  of  careful  control  of  the  corn  acreage 
for  this  year’s  pack,  if  the  canners  expected  to  keep  the  prices 
above  cost,  as  there  would  be  a  sizeable  carry-over;  and  he 
warned  that  the  yield  from  the  given  acreage  which  will  be 
practically  entirely  planted  to  hybrid  seed,  will  be  larger  than 
former  yields  gotten  from  the  old  style,  open  pollinated  seed. 
He  gave  as  his  yardstick  the  plan  that  no  canner  should  attempt 
to  can  more  than  his  proved  ability  to  sell.  During  the  past 
month  or  more  sales  of  canned  corn  have  fallen  off.  (Shipments 
in  March,  ’40,  1,641,443  cases,  against  1,968,587  for  March,  ’39). 
Merchandising  of  canned  corn  must  continue  at  a  high  rate 
if  the  carry-over  is  to  be  kept  low. 

He  said  his  Company  has  not  sold  a  nickle’s  worth  of  futures 
as  yet,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  trade  is  not  yet 
ready  to  buy  futures. 

He  and  the  Bureau  have  been  striving  with  the  Government 
authorities  to  have  the  definition  promulgated  for  canned  corn 
changed  so  as  to  allow  the  well  known  and  universally  used 
Golden  Bantam  on  labels,  instead  of  as  now  ordered  Golden 


Cross  Bantam,  etc.  And  the  meeting  resolved  to  send  a  wire 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Standards  and  Definitions  Board  urging 
this  change. 

Mr.  Wilbur  G.  Carlson,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Corn 
Bureau,  with  offices  in  Chicago,  reported  that  membership  in 
the  Bureau  from  the  ,Tri-States  and  Pennsylvania  was  much 
better,  and  that  he  was  glad  to  see  that  there  is  not  as  much 
“knocking”  of  the  Tri-States  as  used  to  be  the  case,  the  result 
of  better  acquaintance  among  the  canners,  and  with  the  products 
of  this  region. 

He  warned  the  canners  that  they  must  not  use  the  old  10 
year  average  in  estimating  yields  from  acreage,  and  recorded 
the  fact  that  the  Government  had  apparently  listened  to  their 
plea,  and  were  now  using  a  5  year  average,  but  that  even  that 
was  too  long.  It  should  not  be  over  3  years.  The  average  yield 
of  canned  corn  in  the  old  or  10  year  average,  or  the  5  year, 
too,  was  about  37  cases  per  acre.  But  now  that  hybrid  seed  is 
used  almost  exclusively,  and  with  improved  fertilization 
methods,  the  yield  has  advanced  to  62%  cases  per  acre.  He 
reported  that  99  per  cent  of  the  corn  sold  for  the  ’40  planting 
is  hybrid. 

It  remains  difficult  to  trace  down  and  kill  all  rumors,  but 
the  work  is  progressing,  and  he  instanced  a  bad  break  in  corn 
prices,  recently,  all  due  to  the  excessive  exaggeration  of  a  single 
sale  of  900  cases  of  old  1937  packed  corn  which  the  canner 
wanted  to  clear  out,  and  for  which  he  took  a  low  price  to  do  it. 
Blindly  following  these  biased  reports  of  the  buyers  or  their 
agents,  some  canners  permitted  a  10  cent  cut  in  their  prices! 
(The  Bureau  needs  to  establish  a  School  of  Merchandising,  with 
classes  in:  the  imperative  need  of  knowing  the  source  of  infor¬ 
mation;  the  demand  that  all  quotations  be  accompanied  by  a 
clear  statement  of  the  quality;  the  sound  sense  of  plainly  desig¬ 
nating  special  offerings  as  “clean-out  lots,”  “off-quality  lot,” 
“price  made  to  move  old  pack  accumulations,”  and  that  the 
goods  be  offered  in  that  guise,  to  protect  the  market  on  the 
bulk  of  your  pack,  etc.,  etc.,  such  as  sane  sensible  labeling  that 
will  prevent  any  later  handling  from  misrepresenting  the 
quality.) 

Mr.  Carlson  stressed  the  need  for  quality  packing. 

There  was  quite  good  discussion  among  the  50  men  in  the 
meeting.  The  corn  canners  are  strong  for  a  full  continuance  and 
a  better  building  up  of  their  Bureau.  New  corn  canners  are 
joining  right  along. 

The  Pea  Canners  Institute 

Mr.  R.  D.  Cleveland,  of  the  H.  J.  McGrath  Company,  Balti¬ 
more,  was  Chairman  of  this  meeting,  and  the  crowd  came  in 
slowly.  Mr.  Beale,  the  Executive  Secretary  from  the  Chicago 
office,  was  not  present,  but  he  had  written  a  letter  and  the 
Chairman  quoted  from  it.  It  struck  your  reporter  that  the  old, 
dreaded  disease  of  canners  was  recurring.  'The  Institute  vastly 
improved  the  canned  pea  situation  for  all  canners,  when  the 
pea  canners  considered  it  hopeless,  and  now  there  seemed  to  be 
a  questioning  as  to  the  further  need  of  the  Institute,  with  a 
suggestion  that  the  various  Bureaus  be  put  under  one  head, 
so  as  to  save  duplication  in  both  assessments  and  costs.  “When 
the  devil  was  sick  the  devil  a  monk  would  be;  but  when  the 
devil  got  well,  the  devil  of  a  monk  was  he.” 

Seems  to  us  we  heard  a  lot  of  raucous  hollering  about  “killing 
pigs,”  and  restricting  production  (and  we  never  believed  in  it 
or  approved  it,  but  on  the  contrary  consider  it  heinous)  but  that 
seems  to  be  the  theme  song  of  the  canners  in  this  eventful  year, 
as  always:  cut  down  the  packs  to  insure  prices,  instead  of 
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making  increased  efforts  to  spread  the  use  of  canned  peas,  and 
all  else,  and  to  win  new  consumers,  always  on  an  increasing 
pack.  Build,  not  tear  down. 

Mr.  G.  Frank  Thomas,  who  besides  being  a  member  of  the 
Corn  Bureau,  is  also  a  member  of  this  Pea  Institute,  well 
demonstrated  this  principle  of  growth  with  life  though  he  did 
not  advocate  it.  The  Milwaukee  Journal  in  its  1940  Consumer 
Analysis  of  Greater  Milwaukee  (from  which  we  quoted  last 
week)  reported  the  average  family  consumption  of  canned  peas 
in  1939  was  4.9  cans  monthly,  and  the  year  previous  4.8 — per 
month,  mind  you!  And  that  this  was  not  due  to  any  great  use 
in  a  few  families.  This  report  shows  that  96.6  per  cent  of  the 
families  in  Milwaukee  (190,391  families)  were  users  and  that 
but  3.4  per  cent  or  6,701  families  were  not  users  of  canned  peas. 
Evidently  the  Wisconsin  pea  canners  have  “sold”  canned  peas 
to  the  inhabitants  of  their  leading  city.  However,  the  point 
Mr.  Thomas  very  rightly  made  was  that  the  average  consump¬ 
tion  of  canned  peas  by  Milwaukeeans  was  just  about  5  cans  per 
month,  or  60  cans  per  year.  If  we  could  change  the  ratio  of 
less  than  8  cans  per  family  per  year  for  the  entire  country,  as 
it  is  today,  to  this  Milwaukee  basis  it  would  require  over  71 
million  cases  of  canned  peas  each  year  to  supply  the  demand. 
If  it  can  be  done  in  Milwaukee  why  can’t  it  be  done  everywhere 
else?  Need  for  the  school  suggested  above  must  be  obvious. 
For  instance,  notice  in  our  market  price  pages,  we  quote  39 
different  sizes  and  grades  of  canned  peas,  and  at  that  they  are 
not  all  there.  That  means  just  about  six  times  as  many  clubs 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  buyers  as  there  ought  to  be. 


The  Snaji  Bean  Section 

Standards  of  Identity — Quality  and  Fill  of  Container  for 
Canned  Beans  will  in  all  probability  not  be  forthcoming  this 
year  but  are  fairly  certain  to  be  promulgated  before  the  1941 
season,  said  Mr.  Maurice  Siegel  of  the  Firm  of  Strasburger  and 
Siegel,  Baltimore,  in  addressing  the  Bean  Canners  of  this  section. 
Officials  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  are  busy,  at  this 
time,  preparing  evidence  for  a  hearing. 

Mr.  Siegel  has  tested  a  number  of  samples  according  to  the 
proposed  method,  and  the  requirements,  he  warned,  are  stiff. 
In  order  not  to  be  caught  flatfooted  at  the  hearing,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  evolved  a  plan  to  collect  needed  evidence.  The 
University  of  Maryland  will  grow  a  number  of  test  plots  of 
different  varieties  at  College  Park  this  year.  After  they  have 
been  canned,  Mr.  Siegel’s  Arm  will  grade  them  according  to  the 
proposed  method.  At  least  one  commercial  pack  in  Western 
Maryland  and  one  on  the  Eastern  Shore  will  be  tested  in  the 
same  manner.  By  comparing  cans  of  the  same  lot  graded 
according  to  this  method  and  according  to  the  U.  S.  Standards 
for  Grades,  much  valuable  information  can  be  obtained. 

The  Speaker,  as  well  as  many  bean  canners  in  attendance, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  Standards  are  highly  desirable  and 
it  is  not  their  intention  to  recommend  lower  requirements  but 
at  the  same  time,  we  must  see  to  it  that  beans  packed  in 
accordance  with  what  is  now  considered  good  canning  practice, 
will  meet  the  new  Standard. 

ENTERTAINMENT — This  ended  the  day’s  sessions,  but  in 
the  early  evening  the  Get-Together  Committee,  which  as  you  well 
know,  is  an  aggregation  of  machinery-supply  men  who  foot  the 
bill  and  play  host  to  the  Convention,  gave  a  fine  buffet  supper, 
and  followed  that  with  a  highly  enjoyable  floor  show.  This  was 
out  of  the  ordinary  and  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  crowded  ballroom 
full  of  Conventionites. 


Friday  Sessions,  April  12,  19U0 

They  started  early,  first  with  a  session  of  Tomato  Canners, 
also  one  of  Lima  Beans  Canners,  likewise  one  of  Catsup  Men, 
and  ended  with  the  General  Session  of  the  Convention  at  which 
all  Chairmen  reported  the  business  of  the  various  product 
meetings. 


Canned  Tomato  Association 

This  met  in  one  of  the  main  dining  rooms  of  the  hotel  and 
was  a  very  well  attended  meeting,  running  overtime. 

Mr.  G.  Bartol  Silver,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  President  of  the 
Association,  presided,  and  lost  no  time  in  getting  down  to  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Association  is  but  six  weeks  old,  but  they  have  an 
enlisted  membership  from  13  States,  with  more  coming  in  each 
week  as  their  local  associations  assent.  The  Chairman  said 
there  are  1,140  tomato  canners  in  the  business,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  have  a  large  membership  from  this 
number,  and,  if  everyone  joined  in  this  movement,  the  individual 
cost  would  be  small  and  the  benefits  large.  The  Association 
has  an  office  in  the  Harris  Trust  Building,  Chicago,  and  has 
employed  Mr.  G.  A.  Turmail,  an  expert  in  such  work,  as  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary,  and  he  was  present  at  the  meeting.  He  explained 
the  set-up  of  the  Association,  and  the  efforts  they  have  made  to 
contact  distributors,  and  the  machinery-supply  men  in  an  effort 
to  get  canned  tomatoes  out  of  the  dumps.  Literature  has  been 
mailed  to  everyone  of  these  canners,  and  each  one  invited  to  take 
a  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  canned  tomato  business. 

President  Silver  had  said  that  canned  tomatoes  seemed  to  be 
the  orphaned  child  of  the  canned  foods  line,  with  no  one  showing 
any  interest  in  them;  the  canners  devoted  their  time  chiefly  to 
cursing  the  jobbers,  the  brokers  and  their  competitiors  because 
of  the  low  prices  they  were  compelled  to  accept.  He  said  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  distributors;  that  they  did  not  want 
the  low  prices,  but  that  the  canners  made  no  effort  to  help 
themselves,  had  no  information  furnished  them  except  from  the 
buyers’  side,  and  that  as  a  consequence  the  consumption  of  can¬ 
ned  tomatoes  had  fallen  off.  The  Chair  invited  discussion  from 
the  floor  and  many  responded,  all  along  the  lines  indicated:  the 
canners  could  not  afford  to  put  on  an  advertising  campaign,  but 
that  the  information  furnished  by  the  Tomato  Association  ought 
to  help  materially. 


An  interjection: 

Your  Editor  asked  the  privilege  of  the  floor  (he’s  been 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Tri-States  since  1895)  and  said 
that  after  the  long  number  of  years  during  which  The 
Canning  Trade  had  fought  the  battles  of  the  tomato  can¬ 
ners,  as  all  tomato  canners  well  know,  and  each  week  tries 
to  help  them —  as  it  does  the  canners  of  every  other  item  of 
the  canned  foods  list — that  it  was  most  comforting  to  be 
told  that  the  tomato  canners  were  without  any  help  or 
market  information,  except  that  furnished  from  the  buyers’ 
side,  or  by  privately  operated  market-information  sources — 
very  comforting  and  encouraging!  Whatt’ell!  And  yet 
it’s  true;  the  industry  has  never  learned  to  weigh  carefully 
the  sources  of  its  information ;  to  know  what  may  be  behind 
them,  and  yet  all  the  while  they  know,  from  coast  to  coast, 
that  The  Canning  Trade  has  no  personal  interest  in  the 
market;  its  sole  purpose  is  to  serve  the  canners  as  their 
business  journal — with  a  record  of  over  60  years  of  faithful 
service.  Yet  the  canners  “fall  for”  any  schemer,  while  they 
pay  little  or  no  attention  to  their  disinterested  friend. 

We  should  not  make  such  remarks,  but  if  there  is  one 
item  in  canned  foods  that  we  have  always  striven  most  to 
help,  because  it  needed  help  most,  it  is  canned  tomatoes,  and 
we  say  what  we  do  here  now  to  warn  the  entire  industry 
that  it  can  never  expect  to  get  out  of  this  loss-profit  market 
rut  until  it  learns  to  understand,  and  to  fully  gauge,  the 
price  and  market-condition  reports  it  receives.  Where  does 
your  information  come  from?  Whether  you  sell  your  goods 
for  10  cents  per  dozen,  or  for  $10  per  dozen,  would  not 
bring  us  an  added  penny.  Our  interest  is  to  promote  the 
entire  canned  foods  industry,  and  we  have  our  reward 
shown  today,  in  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  popular  con¬ 
sumption,  and  appreciation,  of  the  goods.  Some  day  the 
canners  will  be  better  business  men,  and  then  we  may  get 
that  suitable  recognition  we  deserve. 


“You  say  you  cannot  afford  to  advertise,”  the  Editor  con¬ 
tinued,  “yet  you  have  the  finest  billboard  in  all  advertising 
circles,  the  can  label.  It  never  fails  to  reach  the  kitchen  tables 
of  the  little  housewife  consumers,  the  ones  who  buy  your  goods — 
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of  all  kinds.  The  Tomato  is  the  finest  food  product  known  to 
man;  a  good  can  of  tomatoes  the  best  food  anyone  can  buy,  with 
more  vitamins  than  any  other;  with  no  competition  from 
frozen  foods  or  any  other  forms  of  food,  as  there  is  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  tomatoes.  England,  during  this  war,  is  stressing  the 
use  of  canned  tomatoes  because  in  its  economy  of  foods  dieti¬ 
cians  know  that  a  can  of  tomatoes  can  be  made  to  go  further 
than  any  other  item  on  the  list  of  human  foods.  Why  don’t 
you  use  the  finest  advertising  possibility,  the  label,  to  tell  the 
housewife  that  she  has  bought  the  finest  food  obtainable;  and 
get  from  the  health  authorities,  and  dieticians,  an  endorsement 
of  this,  officially,  and  enclose  that  statement  in  a  panel  on  every 
tomato  label.  The  label  printers  can  use  that  copy  instead  of 
some  fanciful  vignette,  or  duplicate  pictures  of  a  red  tomato, 
and  it  will  not  cost  you  one  cent  extra.  The  best,  most  direct, 
surest-fire  advertising  to  the  very  ones  you  want  most  to  reach, 
and  at  not  one  cent  cost  to  the  canner.  Use  the  great  adver¬ 
tising  advantage  of  your  label  to  sell  more  canned  tomatoes. 
But  don’t  forget  this:  no  advertising  can  be  permanently  effec¬ 
tive  unless  it  is  fully  backed-up  by  quality  in  the  can.  If  you 
still  think  that  you  can  hook  them  with  a  lot  of  hokum,  you  are 
dead  wrong.  You  must  come  clean  with  the  buying  public,  or 
the  canned  tomato  market —  and  all  other  canned  foods — will 
continue  to  wallow  in  the  mire  of  loss  and  distress.” 

Mr.  Francis  Silver  said,  that  though  a  corn  canner,  he  wanted 
to  endorse  that  idea  about  tomatoes,  and  hoped  that  the  Depart¬ 


ment  of  Home  Economics  of  the  National  Canners  As.sociation 
will  see  that  such  an  authdritive  panel  is  prepared,  and  released 
to  all  tomato  canners  who  wish  to  use  it  on  their  labels. 


Final  Session 

Without  leaving  the  room  the  session  resolved  itself  into  the 
final  session  of  the  Spring  meeting  of  the  Tri-State  Packers 
Association,  and  Secretary  Frank  M.  Shook  assumed  the  chair. 

He  introduced  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hauck,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  who  gave  the  assembled  canners  a  very  full 
review  of  the  report  he  had  made  in  November,  1939,  to  the 
Ohio  Canners  Association,  in  Cincinnati.  He  very  definitely 
proved  that  as  canned  foods  are  now  sold  (and  he  hinted,  label¬ 
led,  too)  price  bears  no  relation  to  quality.  And  that  truth 
holds  down  through  the  chains,  and  cut-i’ate  stores,  as  well  as 
in  the  small  or  large  independents,  except  that  appai-ently 
some  of  the  independents  charge  very  much  higher  prices  for 
the  same  quality  than  do  the  chains  or  super-markets. 

The  Convention  was  asked  if  it  liked  this  new  form  of  meet¬ 
ing,  and  the  vote  was  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  new  way. 

The  I’eports  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  various  Product  Groups 
were  called  for  and  given,  along  the  lines  reported  above,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned. 


What  To  Do  With  Labels 


An  address  before  the  Spring  Meeting  of  The  Tri-State  Packers 

Associatio)i,  Inc.,  at  Baltifnore,  April  11,  1940 

By  Charles  R.  Cosby,  Executive  Secretary, 

Label  Manufacturers  National  Association 

IN  OUR  TIME,  or  let  us  say,  within  the  experience  of  living 
persons,  we  have  witnessed  some  radical  changes  in  the  system 
of  distributing  the  common  necessities  of  life.  In  no  field  of 
activity  is  this  exemplified  more  strikingly  than  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  packaging  for  consumer  distribution.  Thei-e  are  many 
currents  and  cross-currents  in  the  stream  of  our  economic  and 
social  life.  Sometimes  these  currents  or  trends  appear  to  move 
in  opposite  directions  or  at  different  velocities.  I  want  to 
mention  two  trends  which  for  many  years  followed  their 
independent  courses  but  finally  converged  and  assumed  a  single 
course.  One  relates  to  the  physical  properties  of  consumer 
goods;  the  other  I’elates  to  the  freedom  of  movement  of  the 
people. 

The  Country  Store  and  Its  Packaging  Methods 

There  really  was  a  time  when  prunes,  sugar,  crackers,  candy 
and  other  foodstuffs  were  sold  almost  exclusively  in  bulk  to 
retail  dealers  who  scooped,  weighed  and  packaged  each  cus¬ 
tomer’s  order,  as  and  when  wanted.  In  those  days,  time  was 
something  which  everybody  had  plenty  of,  the  neighborhood 
store  was  a  comfortable  spot  in  which  to  kill  time  and  swap 
gossip,  and  nobody  was  bothered  with  new-fangled  notions  about 
efficiency.  Nevertheless,  the  enterprising  jobber’s  salesman  was 
bound  to  discover  that  he  could  write  bigger  orders  if  he  always 
sold  some  paper  bags  with  each  lot  of  bulk  prunes  and  each  keg 
of  hard  candy.  Even  the  stoi-ekeeper  found  that  his  spare  time 
could  be  used  to  tie  up  packages  in  anticipation  of  the  next 
day’s  sales.  He  noticed  that  every  commodity  has  a  natural 
order-size  for  consumer  use.  Moreover,  he  learned  that  the 
customer  never  did  like  the  unsanitary  appearance  of  bulk 
goods,  and  the  retailer  was  quite  willing  to  let  the  wholesaler 
and  manufacturer  take  the  packaging  job  off  his  hands.  In 
the  meantime  the  country  was  becoming  more  thickly  populated 
and  the  retail  outlets  were  vastly  increasing  in  number.  The 
packages  of  well-known  brands,  aided  by  the  force  of  their 
advertising,  began  to  make  their  way  into  the  corner-  and 
cross-roads  stores.  Better  and  faster  transportation  enabled 
people  to  move  about  more  freely  in  the  exercise  of  their 
privilege  of  buying  where  they  might  choose.  This  freedom  of 


movement  of  goods  and  people  also  contributed  greatly  to  the 
dependence  upon  standardization  and  proper  labeling  as  a  factor 
in  the  distribution  of  goods. 

Relation  Between  Closed  Containers  and  Labeling 

When  the  contents  disappeared  behind  container  walls  it 
became  necessary  for  the  package  markings  to  assume  some 
responsibility  for  the  concealed  contents,  their  source,  and 
quality,  and  quantity.  Pei’haps  some  goods  taken  on  faith  with¬ 
out  inspection  turned  out  to  be  something  less  than  was  expected. 
At  any  rate,  someone  in  authority  representing  the  public  had 
to  step  in  and  say :  “Be  honest  and  tell  the  whole  truth  regarding 
the  contents  of  closed  containers.”  That  mandate  has  proved  to 
be  a  boon  to  consumers,  as  I  shall  presently  demonstrate.  The 
route  by  which  packaging  and  labeling  arrived  at  their  present 
state  of  mutual  helpfulness  was  not  exactly  paralleled  by  the 
can  container  but  it  has  enabled  the  latter  to  share  the  benefits. 

I  have  used  considerable  time  to  develop  the  picture  of  what 
has  been  going  on  behind  the  scenes  and  perhaps  without  our 
full  realization.  Our  system  of  distribution  has  evolved  to  the 
point  where  the  label  is  taking  the  place  of  inadequate  and 
irresponsible  sales  talk. 

The  Development  of  Labeling  Laws 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  sidelights  on  the  development  of 
honest  packaging  as  a  powerful  force  in  merchandise  distribu¬ 
tion.  More  than  35  years  ago  Dr.  Harvey  Wiley  began  his 
crusade  against  adulteration,  misbranding  and  the  use  of  pre¬ 
servatives  to  conceal  inferiority  in  foods.  As  a  result,  the 
nation  acquired  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1906,  which  immedi¬ 
ately  became  the  criterion  of  labeling  in  interstate  commerce. 
Although  intended  mainly  to  require  the  disclosure  of  specified 
ingredients,  the  amendments  to  the  law  later  gave  it  the  control 
of  quantity  declarations,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  quality 
standards  for  canned  foods. 

More  recently  the  Copeland  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  has 
taken  over  and  enlarged  the  scope  of  quality  standards  and  the 
disclosure  of  ingredients.  Many  of  the  states  have  followed 
suit  by  passing  similar  or  identical  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Acts.  Other  federal  agencies  have  also  been  clothed  with  greater 
authority.  Recent  amendments  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  Act  have  given  it  more  effective  jurisdiction  over  unfair 
practices  in  commerce  including  false  representations  in  the 
sale  of  goods.  The  Federal  Alcohol  Administration  has  issued 
elaborate  regulations  for  the  identification  and  labeling  of 
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Eastern’s  Canners  Cases 

Corrugated  --  Solid  Fibre 

Having  supplied  for  years  many  of  the  leading  can¬ 
ners  with  their  requirements  of  boxes,  we  are  well 
equipped  to  furnish  the  Strong  Moisture  Resist¬ 
ant  Cases  you  require  for  proper  storage  &  shipping. 


REMEMBER- 


THE  EASTERN  BOX  COMPANY 


East  Brooklyn  Post  Office 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 

Phone;  Cuitis  0270 


KOOK  MORE 


Maximum  Cooking  Capacity 
with  Minimum  Cooking  Cost 


COMPLETE  COOKING  UNITS 
OR  COILS  ONLY 

•  Kook-More  Koils  are  dvdilable  for  installation 
intanksyoualreadyhave.  Theyaremadein  3"tube 
size  only,  and  in  27",  42",  and  60"  diameters. 
These  sizes  permit  the  nestins  of  coils  when  ad¬ 
ditional  heatins  capacity  is  required  for  500-gal¬ 
lon  or  1,000-sallon  tanks.  Coils  maybe  had  in 
copper,  nickel  or  stainless  steel. 

Complete  Kook-More  Units  are  supplied  with 
choice  of  stainless  steel  enamel-lined  steel  or 
Red  Heart  Cypress  tanks.  Langsenkamp  Stainless 
Steel  Tanks  equipped  with  Kook-More  Koils 
afford  the  most  efficient  cooking  units  you  can  buy. 
The  Langsenkamp  3-Way  Valve  is  standard  equip¬ 
ment  for  complete  Kook-More  cooking  units. 


9  The  cooking  department  is  the  final  "bottleneck"  of  the  production  line.  Faster 
cooking  means  greater  plant  output  per  day,  and  that  means  reduced  unit  cost  of 
production.  Faster  cooking  enhances  quality— it  obviates  scorching  and  retains  the 
desirable  natural  color.  These  reasons  make  the  choice  of  Kook-More  Koils  tre¬ 
mendously  important.  Kook-More  Koils  evaporate  about  20  per  cent  faster  than  any 
other  available  coil,  with  about  20  per  cent  average,  less  steam  pressure.  The  sup¬ 
eriority  is  a  result  of  better  design  and  greater  heating  or  radiation  surface.  When 
operating,  Kook-More  Koils  are  fill¬ 
ed  constantly  with  live  steam.  Kook- 
More's  divided  header  permits  con¬ 
densate  to  be  eliminated  at  the  end 
of  one  round.  There  is  no  other  coil 
like  the  Kook-More  either  in  design 
or  performance. 


Indidna  E-Z-Adjust 
Pulper — two  models 


Indiana  Standard  Pulper. 
Same  design  made  in 
Junior  and  Colossal 
models. 


Kook.More  Koils  do  not 
char  wood  bottom  tanks. 


INDIANA  PULPERS  Indiarta  Paddle  Finisher. 
AND  FINISHERS  Two  sizes. 

•  To  obtain  a  production  line  of  positive  dependability  and  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  capacity,  link  Indiana  Pulpers  and  Finishers  with  Kook-More  Cook¬ 
ing  Units.  Indiana  Pulpers  and  Finishers  are  sturdy  machines,  particularly  de¬ 
signed  for  high  quality  production,  but  are  also  greatest  in  volume.  Various 
sizes  to  meet  any  requirement.  May  be  had  with  individual  motor,  if  desired. 
See  Langsenkamp  Catalog  for  specifications,  or  write. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

**Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant** 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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liquors,  wines  and  malt  beverages.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
procedures  for  determining  standards  now  have  all  the  force 
and,  incidentally,  all  the  intricacy  of  law.  In  fact,  the  principal 
activity  of  the  Label  Manufacturers  National  Association  is  the 
study  and  interpretation  of  laws,  regulations  and  rulings  as 
the  basis  of  detailed  advice  to  members  regarding  correct  label¬ 
ing  under  federal,  state  and  local  laws. 

The  Required  Label  Statements 

The  requirements  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act  in  respect  to  food  labeling  are  basically  few  in  number. 
Generally,  these  requirements  are:  (First),  the  Name  of  the 
product,  if  defined  and  standardized  under  administrative  pro¬ 
cedure,  otherwise  a  complete  description  including  ingredients; 
(Second),  the  Quantity  in  the  container;  and  (Third),  the 
Identity  of  the  sponsor,  and  there  is  a  possible  (Fourth).  If 
artificial  flavoring,  coloring,  or  preservative  are  present,  they 
must  be  declared.  These  three  or  four  facts  must  be  conspicu¬ 
ously  shown  on  the  portion  of  the  label  intended  for  display 
purposes.  The  only  restriction  on  the  remaining  label  space  is 
that  it  may  not  be  used  to  diminish  the  conspicuousness  of  the 
required  statements  or  to  mislead  the  purchaser  regarding  the 
actual  contents  of  the  container.  The  law  does  not  require  a 
brand  name  or  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  product. 

Required  Statements  Use  10%  of  Can  Label  Space 

There  remains  to  be  emphasized  that  the  required  label  state¬ 
ments  need  only  a  limited  amount  of  space — less  than  10%  of 
the  area  of  an  average  can  label — and  that  the  larger  part  of 
the  space  on  can  labels  is  exceedingly  valuable  as  a  medium  to 
reach  and  influence  the  consumer.  The  packers  of  food  products 
are  especially  fortunate  in  the  amount  of  free  space  at  their 
command.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  trend  of  distribu¬ 
tion  methods  and  the  trend  of  product  description  over  the 
35-year  period  have  jointly  operated  to  place  the  consumer  in 
the  position  where  she  expects  the  product  to  tell  its  own  story, 
completely,  truthfully  and  interestingly.  That  situation  is  not 
unwelcome  to  the  dealers  and  the  middlemen;  they  would  rather 
handle  a  product  that  relieves  them  of  responsibility ;  they  would 
rather  display  and  otherwise  encourage  the  sale  of  goods  whose 
labels  obviously  strive  to  interest  and  please  the  consumer. 

Seventeen  Optional  Uses  of  Free  Label  Space 

In  contrast  to  the  few  required  statements,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  wide  range  of  permitted  uses  of  label  space.  An 
examination  of  many  labels  now  in  use  reveals  at  least  seventeen 
ways  to  use  label  space  to  increase  the  prestige  of  the  product. 
For  example: 

(1)  Brand  Name:  Experience  and  tests  combine  to  prove  that 
the  memory  factor  is  most  closely  associated  with  the  idea  of 
a  well-chosen  brand  name.  For  protection,  brand  names  are 
usually  registered  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 

(2)  Vignette:  Next  in  importance  as  an  aid  to  identification 
is  a  picture  or  vignette.  Among  certain  classes  of  consumers, 
the  picture  is  more  important  than  the  brand  name.  In  the 
remote  past,  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  can  labels  repeated 
the  brand  name  and  vignette  on  the  front  panel  and  on  the 
back  panel. 

(3)  Trade-Marks  are  usually  special  designs  which  are  used 
to  identify  all  the  products  of  a  certain  manufacturer. 

(4)  The  Side  Panel  has  recently  become  a  sort  of  overflow 
panel  to  supplement  the  front  panel  of  cylindrical  containers 
and  to  feature  a  complete  statement  of  so-called  Government 
information. 

(5)  The  background  not  only  serves  to  contrast  and  enhance 
the  artistic  value  of  the  label  but  may  be  used  in  an  all-over 
design  to  visualize  the  product. 

(6)  Informative  labeling  is  that  which  tells  the  consumer 
what  to  expect  from  the  contents,  in  condition,  quality  and 
service. 

(7)  Recipes,  in  type  text,  have  been  found  to  serve  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  desire  for  suggestions  of  variety  in  the  preparation  of 
foods. 

(8)  Visualized  Recipes  are  the  natural  color  reproductions  of 
appetizing  dishes  prepared  from  the  contents  of  the  can. 

(9)  Label  references  to  other  items  in  the  line,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  color  reproductions  of  such  items,  or  of  dishes 


prepared  from  such  items  are  of  interest  to  the  consumer. 

(10)  Novelty  designing:  It  has  been  found  that  foods  for  the 
very  young  are  more  acceptable  if  appropriately  labeled.  An 
interesting  development  in  this  line  was  a  recent  prize  winner 
in  a  packaging  contest. 

(11)  Dietary  Claims:  If  any  product  is  represented  as  of 
value  in  correcting  a  dietary  or  vitamin  deficiency,  it  is  a  food 
for  which  special  regulations  under  the  FDC  Act  will  apply. 

(12)  Label  references  to  premiums,  coupons,  prizes,  etc. 

(13)  Foreign  languages  are  often  used  on  products  that 
appeal  to  our  foreign  population.  If  any  required  statements 
are  in  the  foreign  language,  all  the  required  statements  must 
be  there. 

(14)  Reproductions  of  Exposition  Medals  and  Awards  for 
Merit  are  believed  to  increase  the  standing  of  the  product. 
They  must  be  genuine  and  in  accord  with  the  facts. 

(15)  Seals  of  approval  authorized  by  such  organizations  as 
the  American  Medical  Association  or  Good  Housekeeping 
Magazine. 

(16)  Labeling  for  Utilitarian  Purposes  includes  a  two-way 
arrangement  of  text  and  picture,  so  that  either  upright  or 
horizontal  position  of  the  can  may  be  viewed  equally  well.  This 
was  a  first-prize  winner  in  a  recent  packaging  contest.  The 
development  of  self-service  markets  has  brought  to  light  some 
interesting  observations  about  the  mental  reactions  of  women 
shoppers  in  relation  to  a  display  of  goods;  they  will  not  pick 
up  goods  if  the  act  tends  to  disturb,  or  to  produce  disorder,  in 
the  display;  they  will  not  touch  a  stack  of  goods  that  has  the 
slightest  appearance  of  instability,  but  they  will  pick  up  from 
cans  lying  on  their  sides. 

(17)  Another  adaptation  of  labels  is  a  patented  detachable 
stub  impregnated  with  a  food  dye  which  can  be  used  to  restore 
the  natural  color  of  the  food  after  cooking  the  contents  of 
the  can. 

Label  Media  Penetrate  the  Pantry 

It  is  trite  to  remark  that  all  of  the  label  space  goes  into  the 
consumer’s  kitchen  with  each  can  sold.  It  is  common  experience 
that  goods  are  not  fully  sold  until  they  are  consumed,  and  that 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  traders  and  middle-men  are  potential 
returns.  On  the  contrary,  stocks  in  the  pantry  are  on  the  brink 
of  consumption;  only  one  thing,  a  dull  and  uninteresting  label, 
can  prevent  their  exit  from  the  scene.  If  the  label  arouses 
interest  and  suggests  a  choice  of  appealing  recipes,  if  the  label 
shows  a  natural  color  picture  of  a  tasty  and  appetizing  dish, 
the  product  is  definitely,  finally  and  irrevocably  sold — sold  to 
the  housewife  who  has  imagination,  sold  to  the  housewife  who 
recognizes  the  value  of  variety  in  the  family  diet — sold  to  the 
comptroller  of  the  purse  and  budget.  Look  at  the  reverse  side 
of  the  picture — consider  the  lazy  goods  that  never  do  anything 
to  help  themselves — the  goods  that  fairly  bristle  with  sales 
resistanace — the  goods  that  seem  to  enjoy  their  drab  and  color¬ 
less  existence  like  people  who  “enjoy”  poor  health.  The 
merchant  instinctively  knows  such  packages  for  the  duds  that 
they  are;  he  can  only  get  rid  of  them  at  a  loss  and  he  hopes 
never  to  see  them  again,  but  he  cannot  even  be  sure  of  that. 

The  Messenger  That  Rides  on  a  Pass 

So,  the  trends  of  merchandizing  no  longer  depend  upon 
counter  conversation,  nor  upon  the  choice  adjectives  and  superla¬ 
tives  of  middle-men  and  brokers.  The  selling  qualities  are 
packed  with  the  goods;  the  appeal  and  persuasiveness  are  a 
part  of  the  label.  If  well  done,  the  goods  sell  themselves,  they 
move  promptly  into  consumption,  without  the  resistance  that 
destroys  profits.  The  packer  does  not  need  to  assume  the 
burden  of  educating  the  consumer  to  be  label-conscious.  That 
job  is  being  done  very  effectively  by  others.  For  reasons  of 
their  own,  innumerable  consumer  groups  are  carrying  the 
banner  for  truthful  and  informative  labeling.  Some  of  the 
greatest  fortunes  in  this  country  have  been  made  by  men  who 
taught  the  public  to  associate  quality  with  certain  brand  names. 
The  distributors  of  labeled  goods,  especially  canned  foods,  have 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to  accomplish  that  association  of  ideas. 
The  law  says  that  the  container  must  have  its  label.  The  can 
label  says  that  90%  of  its  space  is  available  for  advertising  and 
selling.  You,  who  have  the  chance  to  tell  your  story  from  the 
choice  seat  of  a  free  ride,  cannot  afford  to  miss  the  bus. 
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BALTIMORE  TO  GET  STAMP  PLAN 

With  an  educational  campaign  already  under  way,  and  pur¬ 
chasing  locations  for  FSCC  stamps  now  being  set  up,  the  Food 
Stamp  Plan  for  the  distribution  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  will  swing  into  action  in  Baltimore  shortly  after  May 
1.  The  volume  of  business  for  Baltimore  retail  grocers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Thomas  J.  S.  Waxter,  director  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  will  approximate  $2,600,000,  represented  by 
orange  stamp  purchases,  and  $1,300,000  worth,  represented  by 
blue  stamps. 

KROGER  MANAGERS  FINED 

Ken  Peterson  and  A1  Servais,  managers  of  Kroger  Grocery 
&  Baking  Co.  stores  in  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  were  found  guilty  in 
the  county  court  at  La  Crosse  of  violating  Wisconsin’s  Unfair 
Trade  Practice  Act,  fined  $25  on  each  of  two  counts  and  costs. 
Both  managers  were  charged  with  selling  10-pound  lots  of 
sugar  and  two-pound  tins  of  coffee  at  amounts  less  than  that 
specified  by  law.  Testimony  introduced  in  the  form  of  invoices 
as  well  as  verbal  statements  indicated  that  Kroger  paid  the  same 
amount  for  100-pound  lots  of  bulk  sugar  as  did  a  local  wholesale 
grocery  firm. 

Under  the  Wisconsin  loss  leader  act  it  is  necessary  for  a  re¬ 
tailer  to  maintain  a  minimum  mark-up  of  6  per  cent  above 
wholesale  cost.  The  law  requires  that  firms  acting  in  a  retail 
as  well  as  wholesale  capacity  must  provide  for  the  2  per  cent 
mark-up  demand  of  wholesale  firms  as  well  as  the  6  per  cent 
retail  mark-up. 

CHAIN  CONTROL  ON  U.  S.  W.  C.  A.  PROGRAM 

Federal  regulation  of  corporate  chains,  wholesaler  grocers’ 
operating  efficiency,  trade  barrier  legislation  and  other  problems 
affecting  food  wholesaling  will  feature  the  program  of  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Savannah,  May  7,  8  and  9,  according  to  R.  H.  Rowe, 
Executive  Vice-President.  Morning  and  afternoon  sessions  will 
be  held  on  May  7,  and  morning  sessions  on  May  8  and  9,  the 
business  meeting  being  freely  interspersed  with  entertainment. 

Speakers  at  the  USWGA  meeting  will  be  Paul  S.  Willis,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America;  J.  H. 
McLaurin,  President  of  the  USWGA;  Rep.  Wright  Patman,  of 
Texas;  Harry  L.  Wagner,  President  of  the  National  Food 
Brokerage  Association,  and  W.  H.  Meserole,  marketing  research 
division.  Bureau  of  Foreign  &  Domestic  Commerce. 

WHOLESALERS  OPPOSE  TAX  EXTENSION 

Extension  of  the  license  tax  on  wholesale  purchases  made  by 
Virginia  concerns  to  shipments  heretofore  interpreted  as  being 
exempt  under  the  inter-state  commerce  clause,  will  be  opposed 
vigorously  by  Richmond  wholesalers  and  other  distributing 
interests.  At  a  meeting  last  week  in  the  Richmond  Chamber  of 
Commerce  40  representatives  of  the  wholesale  trade  voted  to 
combat  the  ruling  as  a  unit  and  to  form  a  committee  for  this 
purpose.  On  this  committee  the  grocery  interests  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  M.  B.  Staples,  Staples  Grocery  Co. 

The  license  tax  extension  was  contained  in  a  recent  ruling  by 
the  Virginia  State  Tax  Department.  In  the  past  that  portion  of 
purchases  made  by  Virginia  wholesalers  for  delivery  by  out- 
of-state  houses  direct  to  customers  in  Virginia  has  been  held 
exempt. 

WILLIS  PRAISES  NEW  LABEL  LAW 

The  new  Federal  Food,  Drug  &  Cosmetic  Act  is  a  fundamental 
step  forward  in  social  legislation  and  assures  the  American  food 
consumer  of  the  best  protection  in  the  world  against  spurious 
claims,  according  to  Paul  Willis,  President  of  the  Associated 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  in  an  article  in  “The 
Family  Dollar,”  publication  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Institute. 
The  housewife  is  warned,  however,  that  she  cannot  expect  to 
find  the  new  labels  on  all  products  at  her  grocers  today,  as  the 
Administration  permitted  manufacturers  to  use  up  old  labels  on 
hand  and  to  ship  products  bearing  the  old  labels  until  Jan.  1, 
1940.  The  grocer  in  turn  is  allowed  to  dispose  of  all  stocks  on 
hand,  so  the  old  labels  naturally  will  be  in  evidence  for  some 
time,  Mr.  Willis  states. 


INSURE  YOUR 

ANTICIPATED 

PROFITS! 

Do  you  know  how  little  it  costs  to 
INSURE  YOUR  1940  EARNINGS 
against  loss  by  fire  or  wind? 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


HAYNIE  HOT-WATER  TOMATO  SCALDER 

The  most  practical  Hot  Water 
Scalder  on  the  market.  Con¬ 
trols  length  of  scalding  time 
of  tomatoes  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  ripeness. 

Increases  yield-saves  steam. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  No.  600  Catalog 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC., 

Manufactureru  of  Canning  Equipment 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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TRAIN  YOUR  SALESMEN! 

By  ‘‘BETTER  PROFITS^’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


OUR  EDITOR  in  “Weekly  Review,”  April  8th, 
used  the  phrase,  “This  (referring  to  Consumer 
Analysis  by  the  Milwaukee  Journal)  all  has  a 
bearing  on  better  merchandising  which  the  industry  is 
now  studying.”  No  one  can  quarrel  with  this  state¬ 
ment.  Certainly  it  seems  as  if  more  canners  than 
ever  are  interested  in  better  merchandising  today,  but 
I  wonder  how  effective  some  of  the  attempts  to  study 
our  industry  and  its  merchandising  trends  are.  Every 
day  I  see  glaring  faults  in  the  sales  efforts  of  salesmen 
of  all  types  and  representing  varied  lines  of  goods, 
among  them  foods,  of  course! 

Yesterday  I  called  on  several  retail  stores  where 
displays  of  canned  foods  had  been  made  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week-end.  I  was  accompanied  by  the  brokerage 
representative  of  the  packer,  a  man  who  has  sold  many 
a  case  of  canned  foods  himself  to  the  retail  food  dealers 
in  his  territory.  His  comments  were  intensely  interest¬ 
ing  and  very  much  to  the  point.  First  of  all,  he  was 
alarmed  at  the  indifference  of  the  average  retail  dealer 
to  an  opportunity  for  making  ten,  five  or  two  and  a 
half  dollars  by  means  of  a  window  or  interior  display 
of  four  brands  of  canned  foods,  a  task  that  would  have 
taken  no  more  than  an  hour’s  time  at  the  most.  Many 
of  the  displays  we  saw  were  built  in  a  much  shorter 
time  than  this.  All  of  the  prize  windows  were  not 
elaborate  but  they  did  show  evidences  of  some  thought 
having  been  placed  on  the  job  before  the  display  was 
undertaken. 

In  the  third  store  called  on  we  found  several  cans 
of  succotash  carrying  a  label  that  was  shelf  soiled, 
out-dated  and  generally  a  discredit  to  the  line.  These 
goods  must  have  come  under  the  observation  of  the 
retail  man  on  this  trade  many  times.  His  expense 
report  carries  a  provision  for  goods  taken  up,  his  port¬ 
folio  contains  exact  labels  for  the  commodity  we 
found  in  really  unsalable  condition.  Here  were  the 
cans,  however,  crying  for  a  new  dress  before  they 
might  adequately  represent  the  canner  and  his  quality 
in  some  housewife’s  pantry.  Slip  shod  selling,  that’s 
all!  Possibly  not  all  the  fault  of  the  retail  man,  how¬ 
ever.  Somewhere  back  along  the  line  of  instructions  in 
selling  the  line  someone  failed  to  sufficiently  impress 
the  young  gentleman  with  the  importance  of  seeing  to 
it  every  day  that  all  the  goods  he  found  on  the  shelves 
of  retail  dealers  should  be  in  first  class  condition  before 
he  left  the  store.  The  routemen  for  one  of  the  leading 
direct  sellers  in  canned  foods  in  the  United  States  are 
charged  definitely  with  the  duty  of  seeing  to  it  that 
their  goods  are  clean  and  free  from  dust.  If  they  are 
not,  out  comes  a  clean  cloth  and  the  cans  are  wiped  free 
of  dust  before  the  salesman  leaves  the  premises  of  the 
dealer.  Or  they’d  better  be  if  a  supervisor  comes 
around! 

Score  a  point  here  in  favor  of  carefully  covering  with 
newly  acquired  salesmen,  the  fundamentals  of  their 
job.  Last  Saturday  I  sat  with  the  desk  salesmen  of  a 
cash  and  carry  jobber  while  they  fidgeted  because  they 


were  in  the  habit  of  leaving  their  office  at  twelve-thirty 
after  a  sales  meeting,  and  their  leaving  hour  was 
delayed  while  they  listened  to  a  “talkie”  Visagraph  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  growth  and  distribution  of  a  canned  food 
that  has  truly  increased  phenomenally  in  sales  during 
the  past  ten  years.  The  information  imparted  was 
vital  to  their  complete  understanding  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  whole,  still  they  were  less  than  interested  in  the 
talk.  Why?  Well,  the  man  showing  the  film  was  green 
at  the  job,  he  bent  over  a  manuscript  in  a  poorly  lighted 
room,  tried  to  put  emphasis  in  his  remarks,  centered 
the  pictures  as  they  appeared  and  at  the  same  time 
tried  to  keep  up  a  running  comment,  some  of  which  was 
not  in  the  script.  Score  a  point  here  for  the  failure 
of  someone  to  know  that  the  man  knew  his  subject 
matter  forwards  and  backwards  before  he  tried  to 
deliver  the  lecture. 

This  afternoon  I  talked  with  a  representative  of  a 
Southern  pottery.  His  sales  talk  carried  fine  points  of 
interest,  he  had  a  logical  explanation  for  the  ability  of 
his  firm  to  deliver  quality  pottery  at  prices  much  lower 
than  those  quoted  by  competitors.  Evidently  he  was 
telling  the  truth.  He  made  no  attempt  to  high-pres¬ 
sure  anyone,  he  almost  allowed  his  wares  to  speak  for 
themselves  and  it’s  a  pity  they  could  not  have  done  just 
this!  The  whole  half  hour  covered  by  the  interview 
was  chuck  full,  on  his  part,  of :  “Do  you  see  ?”  Now  an 
occasional  “Do  you  see?”  is  Okeh  but  when  the  con¬ 
versation  is  filled  with  them  at  the  most  unusual  places, 
it  soon  becomes  easy  for  the  buyer  to  feel  he  is  not 
interested  in  the  promotion.  Actually  he  begins  to 
wonder  if  the  salesman  really  wonders  if  he  fails  to  get 
all  the  points  made  in  the  interview.  Score  a  point 
here  for  the  failure  of  someone  to  check  on  the  subject 
matter  in  question  and  the  physical  ability  of  the  em¬ 
ployee  to  deliver  it  in  a  pleasing  and  effective  manner 
to  his  prospective  customers. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  representative  of  a  manufac¬ 
turer  arranged  to  supply  a  hundred  sets  of  over-the- 
wire  posters  to  a  voluntary  co-operative  group  of  inde¬ 
pendent  dealers.  The  material  was  more  attractive 
than  usual,  the  center  spread  a  large  one,  was  especially 
attention-compelling.  This  made  such  an  impression 
on  the  advertising  manager  of  the  group  that  he  laid 
out  a  four  column  newspaper  ad  and  reproduced  in 
miniature,  the  poster  making  such  an  impression.  It 
heads  the  ad,  it  is  sure  a  dandy!  Somewhere  between 
Wisconsin  and  the  offices  of  the  co-operative  the  hun¬ 
dred  sets  of  advertising  material  are  waylaid.  It  will 
not  arrive  in  time  for  display  on  the  week-end  the  ad 
will  run.  Considerable  expense  has  been  shouldered  by 
the  advertising  manager,  some  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  ad  will  be  lost.  I’ll  bet  a  cookie  that  the  next  time 
this  representative  wants  to  supply  advertising 
material  to  the  group  he  will  not  be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so.  Here  you  may  score  a  point  against 
the  ones  responsible  for  getting  this  material  on  time  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  use  it.  Just  another  instance 
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where  the  human  element  was  not  taken  sufficiently 
into  consideration. 

Contrast  the  foregoing  with  the  attitude  of  a  trained 
salesman  when  he  learned  that  a  co-operative  group 
were  giving  more  advertising  space  to  a  competitor  than 
he  is  receiving.  He  did  not  take  the  matter  up  in  an 
urgent  manner,  he  did  not  depend  on  his  say-so  alone, 
but  brought  with  him  the  ABC  check  on  lineage 
in  the  market  during  January  and  February.  He  did 
point  out  that  the  firm  sponsoring  the  ads  was  using 
more  of  his  product  than  they  were  using  from  his 
competitor,  but  he  made  plain  the  fact  he  was  not  com¬ 
plaining.  He  pointed  out  how  the  group  were  probably 
doing  too  much  advertising  of  the  commodity  he  sells, 
and  how  this  fault  might  be  overcome  with  benefit  to 
all  concerned.  His  call  left  a  fine  impression,  it’s  my 
guess  he  will  get  the  edge  soon  in  advertising  space  in 
comparison  to  that  given  to  competitors.  Here  you 
may  remember  that  proper  training  of  the  represen¬ 
tative  helped  him  over  a  rough  spot  in  his  daily  con¬ 
tacts  and  at  the  same  time  secured  for  him  the  results 
for  which  he  was  looking;  So  it  will  be  in  every 
instance  where  training  comes  into  play,  and  when 
does  it  not  in  daily  selling? 

Study  merchandising  in  its  newer  aspects  daily. 
Always  be  on  the  lookout  for  newer  methods  you  may 
use  in  increasing  sales  and  consumption.  Most  of  all, 
acquire  the  knack  of  making  your  representatives  com¬ 
petent  salesmen  and  adequate  representatives.  This 
column  or  department  always  has  an  eye  open  for  the 
good  and  bad  in  selling.  Sometimes  the  writer  is  so 
carried  away  by  his  interest  in  the  subject  he  thinks 
there  is  no  bad  selling,  but  he  is  very  certain  some  is 
much  better  than  others !  Only  last  week  I  pointed  out 
the  necessity  for  a  well  rounded-out  sales  story  es¬ 
pecially  when  a  new  product  was  being  introduced. 
This  phase  of  selling  canned  foods  does  require  much 
more  attention  than  is  given  to  it  by  the  average 
canner.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  you  can  not 
require  perfection  in  any  salesman  but  you  can  look  for 
it  just  the  same,  ever  hopeful  that  the  last  man  will 
reach  it.  When  he  does,  you’ll  loose  him  to  be  sure 
but  you  will  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  had  in 
your  employ  a  man  that  went  places  after  he  left  your 
organization.  In  the  meantime,  train  your  men  as 
though  your  success  depended  on  the  degree  to  which 
they  assimilated  your  instructions.  It  does,  you  may 
be  sure! 

Because  you  may  not  be  college  bred  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  fail  to  coach  every  man  you  hire  to 
represent  you.  Referring  again,  briefly,  to  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Survey  by  The  Milwaukee  Journal,  you  will  note 
the  commanding  position  among  factory  brands  of  Del 
Monte.  Not  altogether  because  of  national  advertising 
but  somewhat  because  of  good  selling.  Del  Monte  men 
on  jobbing  and  retail  trade  are  well  trained,  by  execu¬ 
tives  who  in  turn  in  most  instances  have  come  up  from 
the  ranks.  Good  selling  brought  Del  Monte  and  every 
leader  in  the  field  to  the  fore,  good  selling  will  keep 
them  there.  If  you  are  ever  going  to  get  within  strik¬ 
ing  distance  of  your  leading  competitors,  you  will  have 
to  have  as  good  selling  as  they  enjoy.  Not  as  much 
necessarily,  but  just  as  good  or  better,  as  far  as  it  goes! 


A  Triumph  In  Engineering  and  Design 

CRCO  CAN  STERILIZER 

Simple,  rugged,  flexible  and  economical  in  design,  the 
CRCO  Can  Sterilizer  handles  all  cans  from  2  11/16" 
minimum  diameter  to  4  1/  4"  maximum  diameter,  and 
4"  minimum  height  to  4  14/16"  maximum  height. 
Completely  sterilizes  cans  — requires  little  water  to 
operate — economical  in  the  use  of  hot  water  and  steam. 

Send  For  Bulletin  CW-1 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


LEATHERBURY  TAKES  ON  NEW  DUTIES 

A.  T.  Leathei-bury,  one  of  the  three  original  incorporators  of 
the  Eastern  Shore  Canning  Company  of  Machipongo,  Virginia, 
and  who  has  continued  to  serve  as  general  manager,  secretary 
and  Treasurer,  since  its  organization,  has  accepted  a  position  as 
general  manager  of  the  John  W.  Taylor  Packing  Company, 
Hailwood,  Virginia.  Mr.  Leatherbury  will  continue  to  serve  as 
managing  director  of  the  Eastern  Shore  Canning  Company. 
He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Eastville  Bank,  a  member  of  the 
Northampton  County  School  Board,  President  of  the  North¬ 
ampton  County  National  Farm  Loan  Association,  and  a  director 
of  the  National  Canners  Association.  His  wealth  of  experience 
fits  him  well  for  his  new  duties  with  John  W.  Taylor  Company. 

HUNT  BROS.  SHOW  PROFIT 

Hunt  Bros.  Packing  Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  has 
brought  out  a  statement  indicating  that  operations  for  the 
■fiscal  year  ended  February  29  resulted  in  a  net  profit  of  $42,057, 
after  all  charges.  This  is  equal  to  24  cents  a  share  on  the 
common  stock  outstanding  after  provisions  for  preferred  divi¬ 
dends,  and  compares  with  a  loss  of  $527,045  in  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  Sales  for  the  year,  less  discounts  and  allowances, 
totaled  $4,653,551,  compared  with  $3,918,100  the  previous  year. 

REFRIGERATING  ENGINEERS  TO  MEET  IN  JUNE 

The  27th  Spring  Meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Refriger¬ 
ating  Engineers  will  be  held  at  the  Skytop  Club,  Skytop, 
Pennsylvania,  June  9th,  10th  and  11th.  A  technical  program 
featuring  the  newest  developments  and  practical  information 
in  commercial  and  industrial  refrigeration  and  air-conditioning, 
will  be  held  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  mornings,  June  10th  and 
11th.  An  informal  party  will  be  held  at  the  Skytop  Club  on 
the  evening  of  June  9th,  and  the  usual  golf  tournament  will  be 
played  off  on  the  afternoons  of  each  of  the  three  days. 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  DECLARES  QUARTELY  DIVIDEND 

Directors  of  the  Continental  Can  Company,  Inc.,  on  April 
10th  declared  the  second  interim  dividend  of  50  cents  a  share  on 
its  common  stock  payable  May  15th  to  holders  of  records 
April  25th. 

CALPAC  DECLARES  DIVIDEND 

The  California  Packing  Corporation  has  declared  a  dividend 
of  25  cents  a  share  on  common  stock,  payable  May  15.  This 
is  the  first  payment  on  common  stock  since  November,  1938. 
The  annual  statement  is  expected  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

PACIFIC  ALASKA  EEKS  OUT  PROFIT 

Pacific  Alaska  Salmon  Company  reports  a  net  profit  of  $559 
for  1939,  against  a  net  loss  of  $301,770  in  1938.  Sales  for  the 
year  were  $3,881,524,  against  $4,047,579. 

THE  BERRIES 

Many  grocers  i-ealized  profits  on  canned  berries,  an  item 
small  in  volume  and  not  especially  well  known  to  the  housewife, 
when  in  March  through  American  Can  Company’s  display-letter 
contest  they  “discovered”  the  product.  They  learned  the  relative 
merits  of  the  various  types  of  canned  berries  now  on  the  market 
and  the  wide  vaidety  of  uses  to  which  these  luscious  fruit  lend 
themselves.  First  prize  in  the  contest,  $25.00,  was  awarded  to 
John  S.  Sonnen,  C.  J.  Sonnen  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota; 
Second  prize,  $10.00,  went  to  Edward  Fine,  Manager,  Westwood 
Village  Market,  Westwood,  Los  Angeles,  California.  The  ten 
“next  best”  letters  were  awarded  $5.00  prizes. 


JAXON  TO  PACK  IN  CANS 

Jaxon  Products  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  who  enjoys  a  well 
established  reputation  for  quality  producers  of  pure  fruit  jellies 
in  paper  cans  plans  to  use  lacquer  lined  tin  cans  beginning  early 
in  June.  The  company  has  just  completed  the  installation  of  a 
six  inch  well  55  feet  deep,  and  has  gotten  an  excellent  flow  of 
water  at  a  53°  temperature  which  will  be  used  throughout  the 
plant,  and  also  to  circulate  through  unit  heaters  for  the  cooling 
of  room  temperature  during  the  summer  months. 

A  WARMINGTON  ENTERS  INSURANCE  BUSINESS 

J.  S.  Warmington,  son  of  J.  C.  Warmington  who  has  been 
identified  with  the  canned  food  industry  for  many  years,  has 
been  appointed  Manager  of  the  Northern  California  branch  of 
the  Allied  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Santa  Ana, 
California,  and  will  maintain  offices  adjacent  to  his  father  at 
420  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  The  offices  being  so  closely 
associated  means  that  Mr.  Warmington  will  not  completely 
divorce  himself  from  the  canning  industry. 

PACIFIC  AMERICAN  ADD  TO  DIRECTORATE 

Pacific  American  Fisheries,  Inc.,  will  increase  the  board  of 
directors  from  seven  to  nine  members.  Nominated  for  the  posi¬ 
tions  are  U.  M.  Dickey,  president  of  the  Soundview  Pulp  Co., 
and  Thomas  Balmer,  vice-president  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail¬ 
way  Company. 

A  FACTOR  IN  CANNING  MACHINERY 

The  First  Machinery  Corporation  who  for  a  long  number  of 
years  have  specialized  in  rebuilt  canning  machinery  have 
steadily  added  to  their  activities  until  they  now  manufacture 
quite  a  lot  of  canning  machinery  of  their  own,  and  in  addition 
they  represent  many  large  equipment  manufacturers  rounding 
out  their  line  to  fill  the  equipment  needs  of  a  canning  plant. 
The  company  maintains  its  offices  and  well  equipped  plant  at 
East  9th  Street  and  East  River  Drive,  New  York  City.  Their 
spring  issue  of  “First  Facts”  is  available  at  the  above  address 
without  cost,  and  should  prove  of  interest. 

TO  BUILD  SARDINE  CANNERY 

Red;  Rock  Fisheries,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Calif.,  will  erect  a 
$100,000  sardine  cannery,  the  first  in  Richmond,  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  1940  season  in  August. 

CANNERY  ACCIDENT  RATE  IN  SHARP  DROP 

A  study  made  by  the  Employers  Mutual  Liability  Company, 
Wausau,  Wisconsin,  shows  that  the  accident  rate  in  a  represen¬ 
tative  number  of  canneries  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin, 
took  a  sharp  drop  last  season. 

One  hundred  twenty-four  canneries  were  included  in  the  study 
and  a  total  of  9,657,511  man-hours  of  operation  were  developed 
during  the  1939  season  by  the  124  canneries. 

Since  the  accident  rate  is  actually  the  number  of  accidents 
per  million  man-hours  of  work,  the  figures  can  be  compared  for 
the  two  seasons,  on  an  equal  basis,  regardless  of  the  number 
of  canneries  involved  in  the  study. 

For  the  1938  season,  in  which  164  canneries  were  studied,  the 
lost^time  accident  rate  per  million  man-hours,  was  29.6.  For 
the  1939  season  this  figure  was  only  21.9. 

A  number  of  canneries  went  through  their  seasons  without 
a  single  lost-time  accident.  Some  of  the  larger  canneries  which 
accomplished  this  are:  Columhus  Foods  Corp.,  Columbus,  Wis.; 
Regal  Packing  Co.,  Windfall,  Ind.;  Mammoth  Spring  Canning 
Co.,  Sussex,  Wis.;  Kemp  Bros.  Packing  Co.,  Kempton,  Indiana. 
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NEW  F.  M.  CO.  FLOW  CONTROL  FILLER 


FUHREMANN  EXPANDING 


Unavoidable  variations  in  volume  capacity  of  small  size  jars 
frequently  cause  serious  difficulties  because  of  overfilling  or 
underfilling,  when  using  automatic  filling  machines  for  free- 
fiowing  products,  hot  or  cold,  for  proprietary,  cosmetic,  food, 
industrial  and  other  products  put  up  in  jars,  cans  or  other 
containers. 

While  an  underfilled  jar  may  contain  full  measure,  it  makes 
a  bad  impression  on  the  purchaser.  Overfilling  causes  the  extra 
expense  of  cleaning  spilled  material  from  moving  belts,  jars 
and  caps  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  replacing  discolored  labels 
and  refinishing  jars  by  hand. 

All  these  difficulties  have  been  overcome  by  the  new  high¬ 
speed  FMC  Special  Filler  which  has  a  type  of  control  never 
before  used.  The  control  does  not  release  a  given  volume  like 
other  fillers,  but  cuts  off  flow  of  material  at  a  pi’edetei-mined 
level.  That  is,  it  fills  all  containers  to  the  same  predetermined 
height,  regardless  of  small  variations  in  the  capacity  of 
containers. 

The  FMC  Filler  not  only  fills  all  containers  to  the  same 
level,  but  the  filling  nozzle  is  positioned  in  the  center  of  the 
jar  so  that  each  jar  is  finished  with  an  attractive,  full 
“crowned”  appearance.  In  addition,  adjustment  is  so  exact 
that  jars  can  be  filled  extremely  close  to  the  jar  rim  if  desired. 

The  rapid,  accurate  and  cost-reducing  operation  of  this  auto¬ 
matic  filler  is  made  possible  by  a  completely  new  type  filling- 
control  mechanism.  Twin  tubes  project  down  to  the  jar  from 
the  rotary  valve.  Material  flows  into  the  jar  through  one  of 
these  tubes  and  continues  to  flow  until  it  reaches  the  level  of 
the  second  tube,  which  is  an  air  intake  tube  leading  to  the 
reservoir  chamber.  The  instant  the  air  tube  is  closed  by  the 
material  the  flow  stops,  without  a  single  extra  drop  releasing 
into  the  jar. 

Known  as  the  FMC  Special  Filler,  this  machine  is  made  by 
the  Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Illinois. 

MRS.  FARMER  CONFINED  TO  HOSPITAL 

Mrs.  J.  LeRoy  Farmer,  wife  of  J.  LeRoy  Farmer  of  the  can¬ 
ning  firm  bearing  his  name  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  has  been  in 
the  Methodist  Hospital  at  Des  Moines  for  the  past  five  weeks, 
having  undergone  a  major  operation.  She  is  reported  as  getting 
along  very  nicely  and  is  expected  to  return  to  her  home  within 
the  next  three  or  four  weeks.  Mrs.  Farmer  is  very  well  known 
to  many  canners  and  supplymen,  and  they  will  join  us  in  hoping 
for  her  speedy  recovei-y. 

DURLINC  HEADS  STANCE  COMPANY 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Wm.  J.  Stange 
Company  on  April  1st,  William  B.  Durling  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  to  succeed  the  late  Wm.  J.  Stange,  who 
passed  away  March  21st. 

Having  been  associated  with  the  company  for  more  than  ten 
years,  the  past  six  years  of  which  he  has  held  the  position  of 
vice-president  and  sales  manager,  Mr.  Durling  is  well  qualified 
to  carry  on  the  aims  and  policies  of  the  organization.  His 
entire  business  career  has  been  spent  in  the  seasoning,  flavoring 
and  color  industries,  and  he  has  a  wide  acquaintanceship  with 
canners  and  processors  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Frank  M.  Hartigan  was  elected  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Hartigan  has  spent  a  great  part  of  his  business 
career  with  the  Stange  organization,  starting  as  bookkeeper 
and  having  served  as  Secretary  of  the  company  for  19  years. 
Mr.  Hartigan  will  continue  his  jurisdiction  over  financial  mat¬ 
ters  and  manufacturing  operations. 

Mr.  Durling  and  Mr.  Hax'tigan  have  contracted  to  add,  by 
purchase,  to  their  current  holdings  the  majority  interest  for¬ 
merly  owned  by  Mr.  Stange,  and  anticipate  no  change  in  per¬ 
sonnel  or  policy  of  the  organization. 

THORNTON  TO  BUILD  WAREHOUSE 

The  Thornton  Canning  Company  has  arranged  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  construction  of  a  reinforced  concrete  warehouse  at  its 
plant  at  Thornton,  Calif.,  the  structure  to  cover  a  ground  area 
of  80  by  280  feet. 


The  Fuhremann  Canning  Company  plant  at  Appleton,  Wis¬ 
consin  is  being  enlarged  to  care  for  the  addition  of  spinach  and 
mixed  vegetables  to  its  line  of  products. 

SPICE  MEN  TO  MEET  IN  MAY 

The  34th  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Spice  Trade 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City, 
May  6th,  7th,  and  8th. 

NEW  JERSEY  CANNERY 

The  Clark  Products  Company  has  been  formed  at  Moorestown, 
New  Jersey  to  operate  a  cannery. 


SCHUCKL  AWARDS  BUILDING  CONTRACT 

Schuckl  &  Co.  have  awarded  contracts  for  the  erection  of  a 
cannery  warehouse  at  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $20,000. 


CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

April  22 — Kansas  City,  Mo.,  A  &  P  Managers  Meeting 
April  23 — St.  Louis,  Mo.,  A  &  P  Managers  Meeting 
April  24 — Peoria,  Ill.,  A  &  P  Managers  Meeting. 

April  25 — Springfield,  Mo.,  A  &  P  Managers  Meeting 
April  26 — Springfield,  Mo.,  Public  Schools. 

April  26 — Springfield,  Mo.,  Kiwanis  Club. 

April  27 — Springfield,  Mo.,  Springfield  Grocer  Co. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


APRIL  24-25,  1940 — Pennsylvania  Canners  Association, 

Spring  Meeting,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  State  College,  Penna. 

APRIL  29,  1940 — Public  hearing  for  establishing  a  form  of  label 
statement  concerning  vitamin,  mineral,  and  other  properties 
of  dietary  foods.  Department  of  Agriculture  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

MAY  2,  1940 — Public  hearing  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  evi¬ 
dence  as  a  basis  for  amending  the  definition  and  standard 
of  identity  for  canned  tomatoes,  to  include  calcium  chloride  or 
calcium  salts  as  an  optional  ingredient,  and  for  determining 
the  label  statement.  South  Building,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MAY  6-8,  1940 — American  Spice  Trade  Association,  34th  Annual 
Convention,  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City. 

MAY  16-17,  1940 — National  Canners  Association,  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Board  of  Directors,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MAY  20-22,  1940 — Glass  Container  Association  of  America, 
Spring  Meeting,  Greenbrier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
West  Virginia. 

JUNE  2-4,  1940 — Michigan  Canners  Association,  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Park  Palace  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

JUNE  9-11,  1940 — American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers, 
27th  Annual  Spring  Meeting,  Skytop  Club,  Skytop,  Pa. 

JUNE  13-15,  1940 — Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Annual  Mid-Year  Conference,  The  Homestead,  Hot 
Springs,  Virginia. 

JUNE  17-19,  1940 — Institute  of  Food  Technologists,  First  Meet¬ 
ing,  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JUNE  17-20,  1940 — National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
Forty-third  Annual  Convention,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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from  Tomatoes 
and  Other  FruitsandVegetables 

If  you  are  feeding  tomatoes  to  your  extractor 
cold,  put  them  through  our  Crusher  Pre-Heater 
and  make  them  yield  nearly  twice  as  much  juice. 
Follow  it  with  a  Super  Juice  Extractor  and  get 
every  profitable  drop. 


Sprague 


CRUSHER  PRE-HEATER 

Operates  automatically.  Just  put  the  tomatoes  in 
the  hopper  and  they  will  be  crushed  and  pre¬ 
heated  ready  for  the  Super  Juice  Extractor — and 
without  oxidation  and  separation  of  solids.  Makes 
a  big  difference  in  flavor. 

SUPER  JUICE  EXTRACTOR 


Produces  supe 


ated  juice - 

—  as 

light  and 

thin 

or  thick 

and 

pulpy,  as 

de- 

sired,  from 
suitable  frv 

any 
lit  or 

vegetable. 

Ca- 

!0  40 

gal.  per  mi 
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SEND  COUPON 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


IHUiRDlliM 


.  //  (Sprague<Sells  Division) 

4  /  /  HOOPESTON.  ILLINOIS 

SEND  THE  COUPON 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 


Please  send  q  Crusher  Preheater 

Full  details  of  the  q  Super  Juice  Extractor 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 
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FOR  THRESHING 
LIMA  BEANS 

Our  line  for  the  threshing  of 
lima  beans  is  most  complete  and 
includes  regular  viners  equipped 
for  lima  beans,  a  special  tandem 
arrangement  for  more  efficient 
threshing  and  separation  of  beans 
according  to  maturity,  machines 
for  removing  dirt  from  the  vines 
and  a  special  type  of  tandem 
feeder. 

Don’t  hesitate  to  write  us  re¬ 
garding  your  problems  for  the 
threshing  of  lima  beans. 


FRANK 

AM ACHE 

MACHINE  CO. 

Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 


Established  1110 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Yearly  Financing  Efforts  Hit  Market  Prices — 
Winter  “Lingering  in  the  Lap  of  Spring” 
Plays  Havoc  —  Sales  and  Distribution  of 
Goods,  Plus  Weather  Curtailment  Ought  to 
Force  Advancing  Canned  Food  Prices — But 
Canners  Sell  at  Low  Prices. 

THE  MARKET — If  you  strike  the 
right  angle  you  will  be  told  that 
the  canned  foods  business  is  quite 
brisk,  and  very  satisfactory;  but, 
there  are  those  who  cannot  see  it 
that  way.  Some  soft  spots  on 
prices  have  developed  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  and  on  a 
variety  of  products.  The  cause 
undoubtedly  is,  in  most  cases,  and 
certainly  in  many,  that  banking  or 
credit  arrangements  are  being 
sought  by  canners,  and  when  they 
report  the  amounts  of  their  hold¬ 
ings,  the  money  lenders  order  the 
selling  of  a  portion  if  not  all,  so 
as  “to  make  the  picture  look  bet¬ 
ter.”  And  the  bankers’  feelings  in 
this  regard  are  caused,  undoubtedly 
by  the  apparent  decision  of  most 
canners  to  increase  their  packs  in 
1940.  Even  tho  present  holdings 
of  goods  are  moderate,  and  may 
rightly  be  expected  to  be  well  with¬ 
in  reason  by  the  time  new  canning 
starts,  credit  authorities  do  not 
look  at  it  in  that  way.  Many  of 
you  have  heard  the  query  by  the 
credit  men ;  “your  money  is  tied  up, 
how?”  And  the  canner  has  to 
answer:  “in  the  goods  standing  in 
the  warehouse”  (with  the  inference 
of  course  that  the  market  prices 
are  not  favorable,  and  they  do  not 
care  to  sacrifice  the  goods;)  but 
the  reply  seems  invariably  to  be: 
“your  money  is  in  the  goods,  then 
sell  the  goods  and  release  the 
money.”  Looking  back  over  the 
past  two  or  three  years  and  noting 
the  smallness,  if  not  the  actual  ab¬ 
sence,  of  profit  from  the  goods, 
these  credit  sources  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  wonder  why  any  can¬ 
ner  wants  to  increase  his  output 
this  season,  in  the  face  of  such  con¬ 
ditions.  In  other  words,  if  you 
have  not  been  able  to  sell  the  pres¬ 
ent  stocks  of  canned  foods  at  a 


profit,  how  do  you  expect  to  sell 
an  increased  pack  at  a  profit  ?  Any¬ 
way  that’s  the  tenor  of  the  market. 

CROPS — In  olden  days  the  present 
“crazy”  weather  would  have  sent 
dull  chills  down  the  spines  of  all 
canners,  both  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  ‘faze’ 
the  market  in  the  least  nowadays. 
Here  we  are  approaching  the  first 
of  May,  and  only  the  so  called 
southern  pea  canners  have  been 
able  to  get  their  pea  seed  planted, 
and  0  yes,  the  Northwestern  pea 
canners;  but  all  the  rest  of  the 
country,  supposedly  the  mass  pro¬ 
ducers  of  canned  peas,  have  yet  to 
prepare  the  soil  and  plant  the  crops 
— and  it  is  very  late  for  pea  seed¬ 
ing.  All  hands  have  seen  what  the 
freezes  did  down  south  this  winter ; 
and  canners  of  spinach  now  see 
that  California  has  finished  a  short 
crop  and  pack,  and  generally  has 
withdrawn  from  the  market.  This 
immediate  section  ought  to  be 
through  with  spinach,  but  the  crop 
has  a  hard  time  with  too  much  rain, 
not  to  mention  too  much  snow.  On 
the  Coast  well  known  brands  of 
fancy  spinach  were  at  first  quoted 
at  $1.35  for  21/2S,  but  the  buyers 
grabbed  them  up  so  fast  that  the 
canners  had  to  withdraw,  and  now 
they  face  the  job  of  prorating  the 
pack.  But  that  does  not  stop  the 
eastern  market  operators  from 
quoting  this  same  size  can  of  fancy 
spinach  at  95c,  with  standard 
spinach,  that  is  just  “spinach,”  at 
93c.  Is  that  a  sane  or  sensible  dif¬ 
ferential  between  spinach  and 
fancy  spinach?  Another  market 
operator,  whose  prices  are  also  in 
front  of  us — for  it  is  the  operators 
who  make  these  prices,  not  canners 
— names  the  prices  at  $1  for  fancy 
and  95c  for  spinach.  And  these 
prices  are  kept  on  the  desks  of 
buyers  when  any  canner  really 
tries  to  sell  spinach  for  what  it 
ought  to  bring!!  Canners  must 
have  given  them  the  prices,  the 
goods  to  sell,  or  did  they? 

Just  how  wide  these  weather 
pranks  are,  or  in  other  words  to 
show  the  extent  of  the  hold-back 


by  the  weather,  we  quote  word 
from  North  Carolina.  The  writer 
says;  under  date  of  April  16th: 
“Spinach  planting  delayed  ac¬ 
count  of  backward  spring,  and 
too  much  rain.  Plantings  only 
50%  of  normal  account  of 
these  conditions.  Demand  for 
canned  foods  very  good,  but 
hand-to-mouth  buying.” 

And  they  are  selling  spinach  in 
Baltimore  at  95c  to  $1. ! 

They  are  hungry  for  asparagus 
prices,  but  the  Calfornia  canners 
are  standing  pat  until  they  can  be 
sure  what  the  cost  of  the  goods  will 
be,  after  the  growers  make  up  their 
minds  how  much  above  last  year 
they  want,  and  after  labor  shows  a 
willingness  to  work  at  any  price, 
but  certainly  higher  than  in  ’39.  So 
there  are  no  prices  from  the  lead¬ 
ing  asparagus  canning  region. 
There  was  a  reported  quotation 
made  from  New  Jersey  this  week, 
and  it  read  like  this : 

Spears,  No.  2  Round  Cans 


Jumbo  11-14 .  $2.40 

Mammoth  17-25 .  2.40 

Large  25-35 .  2.30 

Medium  36-50 .  2.25 

Small  55-70 .  2.20 

Tips,  No.  1  Round  Cans 

Large  26-34 .  $1.45 

Small  35-45 .  1.35 

No.  10,  tips .  9.00 

Cut  Spears,  Round  Cans 

No.  Is .  $1.20 

No.  2s .  1.85 

No.  10s,  cut  spears .  8.00 

Cuts  (Tips  Removed) 

No.  2s .  $1.10 

No.  10s .  5.00 

Puree  of  Asparagus 
No.  10s .  $4.00 


A  special  discount  of  3  per  cent  is  al¬ 
lowed  on  above  asparagus  prices  if  mer¬ 
chandise  is  shipped  or  paid  before  July 
1,  1940.  New  crop  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  about  May  5. 

The  same  thing  is  largely  true  of 
green  beans.  The  stocks  on  hand 
are  down  to  low  ebb;  new  packed 
beans  are  not  possible  from  the 
south  or  from  the  Ozarks,  because 
of  this  delayed  winter,  and  yet  can¬ 
ners  quote  them  at  67  %c  and  sell 
at  65c.  The  rumor  mill  says  there 
are  a  lot  of  junk  beans  on  the 
market. 
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other  rumors  (deleted  account 
of  war)  all  point  to  naturally  ad¬ 
vancing  prices,  and  yet  prices  do 
not  advance,  because  some  canners 
will  sell  at  low  prices. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Canned  Foods  Underpriced — New  Packs  at 
Higher  Prices — Higher  Freight  Rates,  In¬ 
creased  Labor  Costs  and  Higher  Growers’ 
Prices  —  Spinach  Active  —  No  Prices  on 
Asparagus  —  Tomatoes  Again  Disturbed  — 
Peas  Hold  Interest — Higher  Prices  on 
Sardines  and  Salmon. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  April  18,  1940. 

THE  WEEK — The  price  situation 
in  canned  foods  generally  is  giv¬ 
ing  the  packers  and  distributors 
plenty  to  talk  about.  The  N.C.A. 
data  covering  stocks  of  leading 
vegetables  as  of  April  1  showed 
such  things  as  tomatoes,  corn,  and 
green  beans  to  be  way  underpriced 
in  the  spot  markets,  which  led  to 
predictions  this  week  that  the 
prices  for  canned  foods  were  now 
at  a  turning  point,  while  canners 
are  demanding  higher  levels  for 
new  pack  futures. 

The  trade  learns,  for  example, 
that  shipments  from  the  early  part 
of  the  new  pack  peas  in  late  May 
are  obtaining  a  premium  in  the 
Virginia  Peninsula ;  that  new  spin¬ 
ach  is  very  firm;  that  New  York 
State  packers  intend  asking  firm 
prices  for  new  pack  tomatoes,  peas, 
and  that  one  of  the  largest  packers 
on  the  Coast  has  agreed  to  pay 
growers  Y^c  to  i/_>c  more  for 
asparagus  this  year  than  last. 

Prices  heard  this  week  on  toma¬ 
toes,  fancy  cream  style  Bantam 
corn,  cling  peaches  and  some  other 
fruits,  however,  would  suggest  that 
some  holders  still  find  it  necessary 
to  cut  prices  in  order  to  induce 
distributors  to  take  remaining 
stocks  off  their  hands  in  advance 
of  the  new  season.  Happily,  many 
packers  are  able  to  hold  on  to  their 
spot  goods  at  this  time,  and  with 
higher  production  costs  and  ship¬ 
ping  charges  facing  the  1940  crops, 
such  sellers  are  not  readily  induced 
to  sacrifice  their  holdings. 

FREIGHT  RATES  —  New  inter- 
coastal  shipping  rates  which  go 


into  effect  on  May  1  will  increase 
the  rate  on  canned  foods  to  63c; 
dried  fruits  to  74c;  beans  to  65c, 
and  require  a  minimum  on  canned 
foods  shipment  of  36,000  lbs. ; 
dried  fruits,  30,000  lbs.,  and  beans 
36,000  lbs.  No  minimum  was  previ¬ 
ously  required  to  obtain  accomoda¬ 
tion.  Increased  freight  charges  go 
into  effect  on  Hawaiian  pineapple 
on  May  12. 

SPINACH  —  The  new  pack  con¬ 
tinues  firm,  with  prompt  shipment 
out  of  Baltimore  at  a  minimum  of 
95c  for  21/2S,  and  $3.40  for  No.  10s, 
Baltimore.  Production  from  Balti¬ 
more  County  is  being  made  avail¬ 
able,  and  it  replaces  the  disappear¬ 
ing  run  out  of  Norfolk.  The  raw 
market  will  undoubtedly  be  held  at 
a  high  level  considering  the  needs 
of  canners  and  shippers,  and  no 
oversupply  appears  at  all  likely. 
Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby  have  with¬ 
drawn  on  new  California  spring 
spinach  after  disposing  of  their 
anticipated  pack. 

ASPARAGUS  —  New  California 
prices  for  the  packed  article  had 
not  been  issued  at  this  writing.  It 
was  reported  earlier  in  the  week 
that  a  large  packer  had  agreed  to 
pay  growers  3V2C  for  white,  and 
4i/->c  for  all  green  asparagus,  repre¬ 
senting  advances  of  i/i-C  to  YiC  over 
prices  paid  last  year.  This  would 
indicate  correspondingly  higher 
prices  for  canned  asparagus,  but 
confirmation  is  not  yet  available  at 
New  York. 

CORN — Supplies  of  canned  corn 
on  April  1  were  down  to  8,031,676 
cases,  against  12,676,255  cases  on 
the  same  date  in  1939,  and  although 
the  March  shipments  were  off  from 
the  same  month  last  year,  those  for 
the  season  footed  up  to  14,613,053 
cases,  against  12,979,996  in  the 
previous  season.  Golden  Bantam 
cream  style  stocks  were  the  largest 
at  2,835,714  cases,  in  both  the  East 
and  West,  while  whole  kernel  Ban¬ 
tam  holdings  were  1,827,658  cases. 
Intentions  to  plant  corn  for  manu¬ 
facturing  have  been  announced  by 
the  Gk)vernment  at  about  30  per 
cent  more  than  last  year,  a  gain 
which  would  still  be  below  a  nine- 
year  average.  Intentions  in  this  in¬ 
stance  may  be  greatly  modified  by 
crop  weather  and  market  condi¬ 


tions,  and  there  is  no  reliable  means 
at  this  early  date  of  estimating  the 
actual  crop. 

BEANS  —  Tentative  prices  on 
Northwest  new  pack  beans  were 
issued  by  the  California  Packing 
Corporation.  These  were:  Picnic, 
No.  1  sieve,  whole,  90c;  No.  2s, 
early  garden,  whole,  $1.15 ;  No.  10s, 
early  garden  whole,  $5.00,  f.o.b. 
Coast. 

TOMATOES — The  Tri-States  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  returned  to  the  un¬ 
certain  position  that  ruled  earlier 
in  the  year  with  sellers’  ideas  over 
a  wider  range.  At  the  lower  end 
of  this  spread  were  Standard  2s 
below  60c,  while  others  quote  sev¬ 
eral  cents  above  that  level  and 
refuse  to  sell  for  less.  For  No.  Is, 
43c  to  45c  is  heard;  No.  21/2®*  85c; 
No.  3s,  90c,  and  No.  10s,  $2.70. 
With  some  improvement  in  buying 
the  market  should  firm  up  without 
difficulty  as  cheap  sellers  have  be¬ 
come  more  scattered  and  fewer. 

PEAS — Packers  in  the  Maryland- 
Virginia  area  are  reported  to  have 
booked  shipment  business  for  the 
first  half  of  June  at  around  80c  for 
4s  or  ungraded  Alaskas,  in  No.  2 
tins,  and  around  $3.80  for  No.  10s. 
In  the  Virginia  Peninsula  ship¬ 
ments  of  the  first  part  of  the  pack 
are  reported  obtaining  a  premium 
over  these  levels.  In  well-informed 
trade  quarters  the  belief  is  ex¬ 
pressed  that  war  conditions  might 
make'  it  advisable  for  canners  to 
limit  the  pack  and  allow  part  of  the 
acreage  to  mature  into  dried  peas 
for  export. 

SARDINES — Increased  trade  in¬ 
terest  was  shown  in  Maine  sar¬ 
dines,  the  pack  of  which  should 
now  start,  although  an  early  catch 
appears  doubtful.  Packing  costs 
this  year  are  20c  per  case  higher 
than  in  1939,  and  higher  opening 
prices  than  was  the  case  last  year 
are  not  improbable.  The  market 
for  the  Norwegian  varieties,  which 
usually  can  be  counted  on  for  a 
million  cases  a  year,  may  vanish 
entirely  and  prices  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $10  are  reported  paid  for 
2-layer  Vis.  Portuguese  varieties 
are  considerably  stronger.  The 
action  of  the  European  sardines 
may  also  be  reflected  by  California 
and  Maine  grades. 
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SALMON — Owing  to  indications 
of  a  short  pack  in  1940  and  govern¬ 
ment  restrictions  Reds  remain  firm 
at  $2.30  to  $2.35  for  Is  tall,  while 
efforts  to  dispose  of  remaining 
stocks  of  Pinks  before  issuance  of 
new  pack  prices  have  made  these 
more  attractive  to  buyers. 

GRAPEFRUIT  PRODUCTS  —  Ship¬ 
ments  have  been  taken  in  volume 
by  distributors  in  anticipation  of 
higher  prices  during  the  summer 
months.  With  the  end  of  the  pack¬ 
ing  season  in  sight  and  the  run  of 
juice  falling  off  rapidly,  both 
Florida  and  Texas  quotations  ap¬ 
pear  firm,  high  costs  for  raw  fruit 
offering  another  strengthening  fac¬ 
tor.  No.  2  sizes  of  Florida  juice 
are  now  “inside”  at  52V^c  for  un¬ 
sweetened,  and  55c  for  sweetened, 
with  large  packing  interests  de¬ 
manding  higher  levels. 

CHERRIES — Stocks  of  red  sour 
pitted  on  April  1  totaled  160,414 
cases  of  No.  10s  against  241,037 
one  year  ago,  while  No.  2s  totaled 
166,805  cases  against  41,076  last 
year.  Shipments  for  the  season 
ran  much  ahead  of  the  previous 
year,  however,  those  for  No.  2s 
showing  a  remarkable  increase  to 
1,851,883  cases  against  835,984  the 
previous  season.  Large  packers 
remain  firm  at  $1  to  $1.05  for  No. 
2s,  and  from  $4.75  to  $5.25  for  No. 
10s.  Some  spot  supplies  of  Royal 
Annes  have  been  moved  into  distri¬ 
bution  at  concessions,  according  to 
reports. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

The  Weather’s  Effects — Trading  Picking  Up 
— Prices  Holding  Firm — Tomatoes  Drag — 
Peas  Slow  —  Lowered  Prices  On  Corn — 
Future  Beet  Prices — Sizeable  Business  In 
Beans — Ozarks  Withdrawn  On  Spinach — 
Some  Fruits  Stronger — Fish  Shows  Weak 

Spots — The  Patman  Bill 

By  “Illinois 

Chicago,  April  18,  1940. 

THE  WEATHER — A  peculiar  brand 
has  been  handed  out  in  recent 
months.  First,  take  the  drought 
last  Fall,  in  the  great  wheat  lands 
of  the  Southwest.  It  was  drought 
that  sent  the  wheat  market  to  $1.00 
a  bushel  and  more,  not  the  World 


War  II.  Then  last  January,  the 
Southland  was  swept  with  severe 
freezes  that  devastated  the  grow¬ 
ing  vegetables  and  damaged  ma¬ 
terially  the  citrus  crops  in  Florida 
as  well  as  Texas.  During  the  past 
month,  California  has  been  visited 
with  unusual  rainfall  that  has  ma¬ 
terially  cut  the  asparagus  produc¬ 
tion  and  greatly  damaged  spinach. 
Those  rains  in  the  Golden  State 
also  fell  at  a  time  when  the  apricot 
blooms  were  on  and  as  a  result,  the 
apricot  crop  is  much  less  than  a 
year  ago.  Here  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
backward  Spring.  Snow  flurries 
prevailed  in  Chicago  and  surround¬ 
ing  States  last  week.  Farm  work 
is  easily  two  to  three  weeks  behind 
schedule. 

What  will  the  answer  be  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  1940?  It’s  anyone’s  guess. 

GENERAL  MARKET — There  seems 
to  be  a  pick-up  in  activity.  The 
trade  have  shed  the  fears  that  were 
so  pronounced  up  to  ten  days  or  so 
ago.  Consumption  remains  most 
favorable  and  the  chain  as  well  as 
the  jobber  is  recording  a  good 
April  volume. 

Generally  prices  are  holding  firm 
and  there  are  few  if  any  declines. 

TOMATOES  —  Interest  this  week 
centers  in  Indianapolis  where  the 
Spring  meeting  of  the  Indiana  can- 
ners  Association  is  being  held. 
Among  the  Hoosier  tomato  canners 
there  will  not  be  much  joy  as  prices 
continue  low  and  the  market 
dragging. 

Volume  of  business  passing  is 
narrow  and  confined  to  immediate 
wants.  The  speculative  feature  is 
totally  lacking.  No.  10  tins  have 
developed  weakness  and  a  sale  was 
rumored  at  $2.40,  factory.  Balance 
of  the  market  is:  No.  2  standard 
tomatoes,  62V2C  to  65c,  factory; 
No.  2^/2  standard  tomatoes,  82i/>c 
to  85c  factory.  The  better  grades 
like  extra  standards  and  near 
fancies  have  not  been  wanted. 

PEAS  —  Buying  has  been  slow. 
The  lateness  of  the  season  has 
made  Wisconsin  canners  feel  a 
little  stronger  with  the  result  that 
there  has  not  been  the  tendency  to 
shade  prices  even  on  cleanup  lots 
of  spots.  About  the  lowest  priced 
pea  is  No.  2  standard  No.  4  sieve 


sweets,  85c  Wisconsin.  Fancy  peas 
of  all  siftings,  along  with  No.  10 
tins  and  No.  1  tins  of  all  grades 
are  scarce. 

That  there  will  be  a  late  start  in 
sowing  operations,  is  now  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion  and  some  claim 
that  this  will  have  the  effect  of 
cutting  acreage  fully  10  per  cent 
if  not  more  than  the  Government 
figures. 

CORN — Low  prices  continue  with 
60c  factory  on  No.  2  standard 
cream  style  the  bottom.  Some  very 
nice  No.  2  extra  standard  golden 
cream  style  has  been  quoted  at 
67Vl>c  and  the  trade  are  beginning 
to  prick  up  their  ears  as  they 
realize  this  price  is  really  attrac¬ 
tive.  No.  1  tin  corn  is  becoming 
closely  cleaned  up  and  will  soon  be 
in  the  same  class  as  No.  10  tins. 

BEETS — A  prominent  Wisconsin 
canner  is  reported  to  have  quoted 
futures  at:  No.  2  fancy  cut  beets, 
60c  factory.  No.  2V2  fancy  cut 
beets,  70c  factory. 

Spot  beets  are  moving  out  in 
good  shape  and  canners’  stocks 
have  now  been  worked  down  where 
several  sizes  are  unobtainable. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS  —  Chain 
stores  are  beginning  to  feature  the 
fresh  green  beans  from  the  South¬ 
land  at  5c  per  lb.,  and  one  wonders 
if  this  will  slow  up  the  demand  for 
the  canned  article. 

Meanwhile,  fairly  sizable  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  recorded  on  the  basis 
of:  No.  2  tin  standard  cut  green, 
6714c,  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  cut 
green,  72  V2  Wisconsin. 

SPINACH — Short  deliveries  have 
already  been  announced  by  several 
leading  California  canners.  The 
more  prominent  factors  in  the 
Ozarks  have  also  withdrawn,  but 
it  is  still  possible  to  buy  from 
Arkansas,  new  pack  spinach,  basis 
of:  No.  2  tin  spinach,  65c,  No.  2i/> 
tin  spinach,  85c  factory.  No.  10  tin 
spinach,  $2.75  factory. 

ASPARAGUS — California  canners 
and  growers  are  having  difficulty 
in  reaching  a  price  basis  for  the 
raw  product  and  that  has  delayed 
the  naming  of  opening  prices. 

As  a  result  thereof,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan  and  Illinois  canners  are 
holding  back.  Some  sizable  busi- 
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ness,  however,  has  been  booked  in 
the  Chicago  market  on  pre-opening 
basis. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Apricots 
are  decidedly  stronger  with  most 
canners  having  withdrawn  their 
spots  or  materially  advanced  their 
prices.  Some  effort  has  been  made 
to  purchase  new  pack  but  canners 
are  most  reluctant  to  quote.  Reports 
have  it  that  apricots  are  likely  to 
cost  the  canner  as  high  as  $50.00, 
possibly  $60.00,  a  ton  this  season. 

A  fair  run  of  cling  peach  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  booked  during  the 
week  under  review  and  at:  No.  21/2 
standard  yellow  cling  peaches, 
$1.15  Coast,  No.  2Vo  choice  yellow 
cling  peaches,  $1.25  Coast,  No.  21/0 
standard  yellow  freestone  peaches, 
$1.15  Coast. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  —  No.  2^/2 
choice  pears  is  the  one  item  that  is 
particularly  scarce  and  especially 
so  on  favored  counts  like  9  11. 
Routine  business  continues  on 
berries,  black  and  Royal  Anne 
cherries,  Oregon  prunes  and  the 
balance  of  the  line. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT 
JUICE — Not  much  business  being 
booked  these  days  either  on  Texas 
or  Florida  juice  and  the  same  ap¬ 
plies  to  Florida  segments.  The 
market  continues  firm  but  the  Chi¬ 
cago  trade  apparently  have  covered 
wants  well  ahead  and  are  content 
to  drift. 

FISH  —  A  little  weakness  has 
crept  into  the  pink  and  chum  sal¬ 
mon  market.  Tuna  is  strong  and 
in  light  supply.  Shrimp  is  actually 
scarce  with  $1.20  Gulf  quoted  bot¬ 
tom  on  mediums. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  OCTOPUS — Newspapers 
throughout  the  country  who  derive 
considerable  revenue  from  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  the  large  interstate 
chains,  are  featuring  the  news, 
when  it  is  favorable  to  the  chains, 
from  the  testimony  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  H.R.  No.  1  or  the  Patman  Chain 
Store  Bill.  In  this  column  last 
week,  part  of  the  testimony  of 
President  VanderHooning  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail 
Grocers  was  given.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  readers  of  this 


column  to  know  that  Mr.  Vander¬ 
Hooning  said  privately  before  he 
testified,  that  farm  leaders  who 
said  they  were  in  favor  of  the  Pat¬ 
man  measure,  had  told  him  they 
were  afraid  to  appear  before  the 
committee  and  tell  their  views. 

100  BUYERS  ARE  BETTER  THAN  1 
BUYER  —  Various  departments  of 
the  Federal  Government  have 
issued  statistics  from  time  to  time, 
during  the  past  twenty  years  when 
chain  store  growth  has  been  spec¬ 
tacular  and  those  statistics  show 
that  during  those  twenty  years, 
farm  income  has  consistently 
lessened. 

Chain  store  buying  practices  and 
policies,  particularly  by  the  Octo¬ 
pus,  have  caused  near  ruin  in  many 
producing  fields. 

Go  and  talk  with  some  of  your 
commission  friends,  and  they  will 
tell  you  what  has  happened  to  their 
business.  Here  is  further  evidence 
that — 100  Buyers  are  better  than 
1  Buyer. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Hot  Weather  Helps — Labor  Troubles — 
Asparagus  Pack  Must  End  on  Schedule — 
Fruit  Movement  Rather  Slow  —  Spinach 
Canning  Over — Pro  Rata  Deliveries  Will  be 
General — Demand  for  Pineapple  Increasing 
— Fish  Pack  Large. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  April  18,  1940. 

HOT — In  marked  contrast  to  con¬ 
ditions  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
extremely  high  temperatures  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  week  throughout 
the  Pacific  Coast  area.  In  Southern 
California  temperatures  mounted 
to  99  degrees  and  even  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  noted  for  the  mildness  of  its 
climate,  reported  an  even  80.  With 
but  few  exceptions,  spinach  among 
these,  crops  benefitted  by  the  warm 
days  and  nights. 

LABOR — Strikes  and  threats  of 
strikes  continue  to  interfere  with 
the  even  tenor  of  business  in  this 
territory,  with  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  especially  on  edge.  A  strike  of 
produce  truck  drivers  has  been 
called  in  Los  Angeles,  and  the  fresh 
vegetable  and  fruit  supply  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  has  been 
threatened.  In  northern  California 


the  California  Processors  and 
Growers’  Association  has  rejected 
a  proposal  of  organized  workers 
for  a  1940  contract  covering  can¬ 
ning  operations.  Workers  demand 
more  money,  while  canners  are 
faced  with  a  loss  of  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  because  of  war  conditions. 
Now  salmon  packers  are  having 
difficulties  in  getting  contracts  with 
workers  and  the  operation  of  some 
plants  in  Alaska  have  definitely 
been  cancelled. 

ASPARAGUS  —  The  California 
State  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  announced  that  a  prorate  plan 
will  be  carried  out  again  this  year 
on  asparagus  and  the  maximum 
pack  for  the  industry  has  been  set 
at  2,175,000  cases,  or  325,.000  cases 
more  than  that  set  for  1939.  The 
department  has  set  June  30  as  a 
closing  date  for  the  canning  season, 
but  canning  must  end  whenever  the 
limit  is  reached,  regardless  of  the 
date.  In  case  the  maximum  pack 
allowed  is  made  it  will  be  the  larg¬ 
est  since  1936.  Stocks  of  old  pack 
asparagus  on  hand  are  the  smallest 
in  years  and  many  canners  were 
in  favor  of  unrestricted  packing. 
Opening  prices  have  not  been  an¬ 
nounced  since  labor  costs  are  still 
unsettled,  as  well  as  prices  to  be 
paid  growers.  From  the  Pacific 
Northwest  comes  news  that  prices 
on  new  pack  asparagus  are  making 
an  appearance  and  that  these  are 
higher  than  those  brought  out  last 
year.  Although  packing  has  been 
under  way  in  California  but  a  few 
days  some  shipments  have  already 
been  made  at  open  prices. 

FRUITS — While  trading  in  canned 
fruits  is  still  rather  slow,  business 
is  passing  all  the  time  and  there 
are  very  few  weak  spots  in  the 
market.  There  is  a  splendid  de¬ 
mand  for  pears  and  the  cleanup  on 
this  line  will  be  very  close.  Ex¬ 
ports  for  the  season  have  been  be¬ 
low  the  average,  but  this  has  been 
due  largely  to  the  scarcity.  Apri¬ 
cots  continue  firm,  with  a  much 
lighter  crop  in  prospect  than  was 
harvested  last  year.  Most  of  the 
unsold  surplus  is  confined  to  the 
lower  grades.  Peaches  are  in  ample 
supply,  except  for  a  few  individual 
items,  and  more  pressure  is  being 
put  forward  to  move  this  fruit  than 
any  other  in  the  lists. 
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SPINACH — Some  packers  have  al¬ 
ready  completed  their  packs  of 
spinach  for  the  season,  and  others 
will  be  through  by  the  week-end. 
The  sudden  warm  spell  has  caused 
leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  to  bring 
a  quick  end  to  the  season.  Many 
packers  are  oversold  and  prorate 
deliveries  will  be  quite  general. 
Some  expect  to  deliver  75  per  cent 
of  the  orders  booked,  but  some  will 
be  able  to  do  no  better  than  deliver 
50  per  cent.  The  low  priced  lists 
have  disappeared  and  little  spinach 
is  to  be  had  under  the  prices  for 
advertised  brands  which  seemed 
very  high  when  brought  out. 

PINEAPPLE  —  The  demand  for 
Hawaiian  pineapple  seems  to  be  in¬ 
creasing,  rather  than  otherwise, 
and  packers  are  having  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  filling  orders  as  quickly  as 
desired.  The  new  item,  cubed  pine¬ 
apple  for  the  ice  cream  trade,  has 
met  with  a  splendid  reception,  but 
it  will  be  some  time  before  produc¬ 
tion  gets  into  step  with  the  demand. 

SARDINES — Rather  more  interest 
has  been  shown  in  California  sar¬ 
dines  of  late,  but  prices  vary  rather 
widely  because  of  differences  in 
quality.  The  pack  for  the  season 
which  began  August  1,  1939,  and 
ended  March  31,  of  this  year, 
amounted  to  3,220,040  cases,  can¬ 
nery  run.  Of  this,  1,834,174  cases 
were  No.  1  ovals,  with  the  rest  in 
various  sizes.  The  California  fish 
pack  for  the  calendar  year  of  1939 
amounted  to  almost  eight  million 
cases,  the  largest  on  record.  It 
proved  about  a  million  and  a  half 
cases  larger  than  in  1938. 

CROP  AGREEMENTS  —  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Canning  Peach  Association 
has  been  conducting  an  intensive 
drive  for  additional  pledged  ton¬ 
nage  in  order  to  carry  out  a  mar¬ 
keting  program.  In  case  the  quota 
is  not  secured  Manager  W.  J. 
Edinger  said  the  association  would 
have  to  dissolve. 

The  California  Apricot  Growers 
Union  has  dropped  its  plan  to  have 
a  State  marketing  agreement  in 
effect  this  year.  With  a  light  crop 
in  sight  it  has  been  agreed  that 
there  is  little  need  for  regulating 
the  disposal  of  the  output. 


California  canners,  shippers, 
growers  and  representatives  of 
labor  gathered  at  San  Francisco 
recently  to  formulate  plans  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  growing  inter-coastal 
ship  shortage.  Sales  of  ships  and 
the  diversion  of  others  to  offshore 
trade  have  created  a  serious 
problem. 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY 

Market  Slow — Despite  Give-Away  Prices — 
Tomatoes  Late  Where  Not  All  Killed — 
Holders  Confident  About  Juice — Kraut  at 

Low  Ebb  In  Prices. 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Mission,  Texas,  April  18,  1940. 

THE  MARKET — That  the  market 
is  slow,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  With 
some  almost  give  away  prices  float¬ 
ing  around,  buyers  seem  as  if  un¬ 
interested,  but,  as  usual,  cagey  as 
a  March  Hare.  The  sale  of  juice  is 
practically  at  the  “zero”  point  this 
week,  but  nobody  appears  worried, 
for  well  they  know  it  is  a  holiday 
period  until  the  first  Clyde  Mallory, 
and  the  first  Bull  Line  steamers 
make  anchors  aweigh  for  Eastern 
Seaboard  ports  early  in  May.  East¬ 
ern  markets  cannot  be  touched 
from  here  except  by  water  ship¬ 
ment,  and  grapefruit  juice  is 
damned  up  until  these  first  boats 
commence  schedules,  permitting 
Texas  juice  to  again  flood  the  mar¬ 
ket.  A  holiday  seldom  hurts  any¬ 
one.  Perhaps  that  would  help 
kraut,  a  holiday.  The  kraut  market 
is  dull  as  a  dullard,  though  prices 
are  the  lowest  ever  out  of  the  Rio 
Grande  country.  Buyers  claim 
ample  stocks.  But  turning  atten¬ 
tion  to  tomatoes,  with  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  experiencing  hot, 
burning  tomato  growing  days,  we 
have  a  different  perspective.  Toma¬ 
toes  are  in  a  stragetically  strong 
position.  But  the  crop  is  late,  very 
late  from  all  indications.  Some 
acreage  is  just  beginning  to  bloom. 
Other  fields  have  only  the  smallest 
of  green  tomatoes.  Recent  frosts 
all  up  the  line  have  damaged  other 
sections.  Some  tomato  regions  just 
to  the  north  of  us  have  no  toma¬ 
toes  at  all.  And  with  such  a  condi¬ 
tion,  most  packers  can  only  advise 
they  must  await  further  develop¬ 


ments  before  they  can  name  the 
price  of  canned  tomatoes,  although 
we  understand  one  or  two  canners 
have  broken  the  traces  for  what 
reason  no  man  knoweth,  except 
that  the  canning  industry  remains 
a  peculiar  clan. 

Says  a  private  report  just  in: 
“Frost  damaged  the  east  Texas 
tomato  crop  30%  35%  Friday 
night,  April  12th.  Due  to  the 
shortage  of  plants  the  damage  can¬ 
not  all  be  repaired,  but  the  grow¬ 
ers  will  replant  all  the  acreage 
they  can  get  plants  for.  Beans 
will  all  have  to  be  replanted. 
Weather  still  unsettled,  crops  will 
be  late.” 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE  —  Where  it 
started,  none  can  hardly  say,  but 
all  who  are  holding  grapefruit 
juice  stocks  hope  it  is  true:  No.  2 
juice  at  70  cents  by  July  1st,  1940. 
But  at  the  present  moment  with 
the  present  stagnant  market.  No. 
2s  at  521/^-55  cents  represents  the 
best  market  to  be  found.  Forty- 
six  ounce  juice  averages  $1.10- 
$1.15.  And  of  segments  there  are 
none. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the 
grapefruit  crop  for  next  year  is 
coming  along  in  excellent  shape, 
the  outlook  greatly  improved  by 
recent  rains.  But  with  a  good 
seven  months  before  the  pack  of 
1940-41  stocks  should  be  long  gone. 

KRAUT — No.  1  kraut  has  sold  as 
low  as  371/2  cents  a  dozen  the  past 
week,  57I/2  on  2s  and  65  cents  on 
2I/2S.  It  has  been  a  sacrifice  deal, 
with  no  buyer  consideration  what¬ 
soever  for  a  price  carrying  a  legi¬ 
timate  profit.  Stocks  are  practi¬ 
cally  disposed  of  in  this  section, 
however,  and  with  the  pack  very 
small,  no  one  got  hurt  on  this  item. 
Competition  from  other  sections 
has  been  too  keen  and  low. 

CUT  GREEN  BEANS — With  no  im¬ 
provement  in  the  Spring  crop,  we 
can  learn  of  nothing  of  any  im¬ 
portance  to  report,  other  than  that 
No.  2  cut  green  beans  have  sold 
60  cents  a  dozen  f.  o.  b.  Valley,  the 
past  week. 

HOMINY — No  change  in  prices  as 
reported  last  week,  2s  at  471/2 
cents,  2i/)S  at  65  cents,  f.  o.  b. 
Valley. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Beans  Again  Nipped  By  Frost — Want  75c 
For  Beans — Turnip  and  Mustard  Greens  Hurt 
— Larger  Shrimp  Being  Taken — No  Canning, 
However — Oyster  Demand  Light. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  18, 1940. 

SNAP  BEANS  —  Just  when  the 
vegetable  plants  were  looking  so 
promising,  there  came  a  freeze  last 
week,  which  sent  the  mercury  in 
the  thermometer  down  to  27  de¬ 
grees,  and  with  it  also  went  down 
the  fond  hopes  and  expectations  of 
the  farmers  of  this  section  for  a 
good  crop  of  beans. 

To  what  extent  the  bean  crop  is 
damaged  is  not  yet  known,  but 
unless  the  plants  can  be  revived  by 
a  rain  or  something  else,  the  crop 
looks  like  about  30  per  cent  gone. 
The  weather  is  now  cloudy  and  it 
looks  like  we  are  going  to  have  a 
rain. 

The  canning  of  beans  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  start  about  May  10,  but 
the  frost  of  last  week  most  likely 
will  cause  a  delay,  as  also  reduce 
the  yield.  The  plants  looked  plenty 
droopy  after  the  frost  was  thawed 
out,  and  it  is  going  to  take  another 


week  before  a  more  definite  idea 
of  the  damage  can  be  arrived  at. 

When  one  sees  the  trend  of  prices 
and  the  general  condition  of  the 
canned  food  market,  one  wonders 
what  the  snap  bean  pack  will  really 
bring.  Of  course,  the  bean  pack  is 
no  different  from  any  other  pack, 
and  the  future  price  of  any  com¬ 
modity  is  very  much  in  the  dark. 

The  new  pack  stringless  beans 
from  this  section  is  estimated  to 
bring  75c  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and 
$3.50  for  No.  10  cut,  f.o.b.  factory. 

TURNIP  AND  MUSTARD  GREENS — 
The  freeze  of  last  week  seems  to 
have  affected  the  pack  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  and  it  has  moved  slowly  this 
week.  At  any  rate,  the  pack  is  not 
expected  to  last  much  longer,  as 
the  acreage  planted  for  this  pack 
is  not  large  and  not  all  the  vege¬ 
table  canners  pack  them. 

The  price  of  turnip  and  mustard 
greens  is  75  cents  per  dozen  for 
No.  2,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SHRIMP — Large  shrimp  are  now 
showing  up  on  this  coast  and  pro¬ 
duction  is  better  now  than  it  has 
been  for  several  months.  The  boats 
have  to  go  in  the  Gulf  for  them 
and  while  they  find  the  shrimp 
scattered,  they  are  of  the  large 


jumbo  variety,  which  makes  them 
worthwhile  going  after  them,  be¬ 
cause  the  fishermen  get  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  price  for  them. 

Practically  all  the  shrimp  now 
produced  is  going  to  the  raw,  head¬ 
less  shrimp  dealers  who  find  a 
ready  market  for  all  they  get. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is 
$1.15  for  No.  1  small;  $1.20  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1.25  for  No. 
1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  winter  grass  in 
this  section  is  all  pretty  and  green, 
which  is  a  sure  sign  that  we  are 
still  having  Winter  weather,  and 
we  have  not  had  any  hot  weather 
to  kill  it. 

Uusually  cold  weather  stimulates 
the  demand  for  oysters  and  while 
they  are  still  being  sold,  yet  the 
demand  is  light,  due  to  the  lateness 
of  the  season.  Even,  subfreezing 
temperature  like  we  are  having 
now  will  not  make  people  eat 
oysters  when  they  are  through 
with  them  for  the  season. 

The  movement  of  canned  oysters 
is  very  light  and  those  being  can¬ 
ned  at  this  time  of  the  year  are 
always  sold  in  the  Fall  when  people 
are  oyster  hungry. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is 
$1.05  per  dozen  for  five  ounce  and 
$2.10  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 


— all  styles,  any  size — made  in  Stain¬ 
less  Steel.  PureNickel, Monel  Metal, 
Copper,  Aluminum. 

Nationally  known  for  their  quality 
of  materials,  construction  and  per¬ 
formance.  Built  by  an  organization 
that  has  made  kettles  for  more  than 
66  years. 

Let  us  quote  and  send  you  bulletin 
of  size  and  type  kettle  and  kind  of 
metal  you  are  interested  in. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Company 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 


NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 

willjlast  a  season  or  morejionger 

AtjNo  Extra  Cost 

IVrile  for  Samples  and  “Pr/ces 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


Tihie  lUNrmrEitt  Westminster,  Md. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


>H|BERUN  chapman! 

BERLIN  •WISCONSIN  U.S.A. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2V& . 

Large,  No.  21/2 . 

Medium,  No.  2]^ . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans .  2.35 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s .  2.00 

Green  Tips,  40/50,  2s .  2.30 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  2s .  1.65 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s .  7.50 

Green  Cuts,  2s .  1.00 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .85 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 75 

No.  10  .  3.35 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 65 

No.  10  .  3.15 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2....  1.00 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 90 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 70 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 65 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 


No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 . 62*/. 

No.  10  .  2.75 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.25 

No.  10  .  7.25 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green .  1.10 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.15 

No.  10  .  5.50 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 85 

No.  10  .  4.50 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 62i/> 

No.  10  .  3.50 

No.  2  Soaked . 60 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2.... . 80 

No.  2V2  . 95 

No.  10  .  4.00 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 70 

No.  2Vj  . 90 

No.  10  .  3.25 

Fancy  Cut.  No.  2 . 

No.  2>^  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 80 

No.  2V>  . 

No.  10  .  3.60 

Fancy  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . „.... 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10  .  4.50 

Std.  Diced.  No.  2 . 75 

No.  10  .  3.75 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 70 

Fancy  No.  2 .  1.00 


2.60  2.60 
2.60  2.65 

2.50  2.60 


2.50 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

2.40 

2.50 

2.35 

2.60 

2.46 

2.60 

2.40 

2.45 

2.10 

2.60 

2.10 

2.30 

1.65 

7.60 

2.15 

2.35 

1.76 

1.00 

1.10 

1.05 

1.10 

4.90 

5.00 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

.85 

1.00 

3.85 

.75 

.67% 

.75 

.76 

.80 

3.25 

3.50 

3.50 

3.75 

1.45 

1.50 

1.36 

1.50 

6.00 

5.50 

4.85 

5.60 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

5.00 

5.25 

.95 

.96 

5.50 

.87% 

•77% 

.80 

3.75 

4.60 

.77% 

.76 

3.50 

1.20 

1.05 

1.20 

4.75 

5.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.16 

.75 

.70 

.76 

3.50 

3.25 

3.50 

1.55 

1.35 

1.50 

1.50 

7.60 

1.30 

1.20 

1.10 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

6.00 

.92% 

.90 

.90 

.90 

4.75 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

.90 

.96 

4.00 

.70 

1.10 

.85 

1.35 

1.06 

1.20 

.90 

1.60 

4.00 

3.25 

,5.00 

.65 

.70 

3.25 

2.75 

3.00 

.67% 

.72% 

.72% 

.80 

3.00 

3.25 

.85 

.90 

1.10 

3.76 

3.35 

.90 

.70 

.72% 

3.00 

3.25 

3.60 

4.50  .  . 

.85  .12V,  .  .66  .70 

4.00  3.25  .  . 


.80  .  . 

1.15  1.05  1.20  1.10  1.26 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall . 

No.  2Vi  . 

No.  10  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Swee.s,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Ss.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  5s.... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is.. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  5s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked.  2s  . 

10s  . 

Blackeye,  2s.  Soaked . . 

10s  . 


PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2y. . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2>/.  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH 

No.  2 . 

No.  2>A  . 

No.  10  . 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . 


.67% 


.92% 

1.15 

.90 

1.02% 

5.30 

5.60 

4.85 

5.25 

.85 

1.00 

.87% 

.95 

4.75 

5.00 

4.60 

4.75 

.70 

.85 

4.00 

4.50 

.92% 

1.06 

.92% 

1.07% 

6.25 

5.30 

6.00 

5.50 

.85 

1.00 

4.76 

4.60 

.76 

.76 

4.00 

4.50 

4.26 

...  , 

1.00 

1.15 

.97% 

1.00 

5.25 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

.90 

1.05 

4.35 

6.25 

..  .. 

.85 

.85 

.85 

.86 

.96 

.86 

1.00 

4.50 

4.76 

4.26 

4.50 

.76 

.85 

.75 

.90 

4.25 

4.50 

3.76 

4.26 

.72% 

.77% 

.70 

.86 

3.40 

4.00 

.85 

1.00 

.85 

.90 

5.00 

4.00 

4.60 

.72% 

.90 

.75 

.85 

4.20 

5.00 

3.95 

4.50 

.65 

.80 

.60 

.70 

4.00 

4.25 

3.65 

4.00 

.70 

.85 

'".70 

'l.lO 

2.75 

2.00 

2.36 

.80 

.92% 

4.25 

4.60 

.60 

.80 

3.25 

4.00 

1.35 

1.27% 

1.50 

1.40 

1.50 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

1.30 

1.40 

1.15 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.07% 

i.id 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

1.07%  . 

1.00 

1.00 

1.20 

.90 

1.02% 

.96 

1.00 

1.05 

.87%  . 

.90 

.96 

1.10 

.95 

.97%  1.00 

.90 

.90 

.95 

1.15 

1.20 

.85 

.85 

.90 

.82'% 

1.00 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.95 

6.26 

5.75 

5.00 

5.25 

5.00 

6.26 

4.00 

4.50 

4.75 

4.50 

5.00 

4.26 

4.76 

4.50 

4.76 

1.50 

1.55 

1.45 

1.50 

1.26 

1.35 

1.45 

1.35 

1.45 

1.06 

1.07%  1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.45 

1.20 

1.10 

1.16 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.05 

1.05 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

.95 

.97% 

.95 

1.00 

.96 

1.10 

.90 

.95 

1.05 

1.10 

1.00 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.95 

.92%  . 

.90 

.95 

.90 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.95 

.90 

.90 

.85 

.85 

.95 

5.50 

5.25 

.90 

.95 

1.00 

.57', 

j  .60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.65 

2.75 

3.00 

2.50 

.60 

.65 

.65 

2.50 

3.25 

.90 

.90 

.90 

3.00 

2.76 

3.26 

.75 

.75 

.76 

.80 

.76 

.80 

1.00 

.70 

.86 

1.00 

1.15 

1.80 

3.40 

2.90 

3.30 

3.10 

8.30 

.75 

.65 

1.07% 

.95 

1.25 

.85 

1.35 

!.40 

2.75 

4.25 

.77% 

.86 

.90 

1.10 

.97% 

. . 

. . 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  21^  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack. 

No.  2V2  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . . 


Std..  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2y2  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04. 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.135 . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  303  . 

No.  2,  tall . 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2  Vi  . 

No.  10  . 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

.70 

.80 

1.20 

.85 

1.00 

1.50 

3.00 

3.35 

.76 

.76 

1.00 

1.07% 

1.00 

3.35 

3.76 

Solid  Pack 

.80 

.90 

1.05 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

1.15 

1.25 

1.25 

1.35 

1.35 

1.35 

3.50 

4.25 

4.50 

4.25 

4.35 

.50 

.46 

.47% 

.75 

.70 

.80 

.70 

.90 

.95 

1.171% 

.90 

1.15 

1.15 

3.00 

3.50 

2.75 

3.50 

3.35  . 

With  puree 

.4  5 

.47’% 

.42% 

.65 

.67'% 

.60 

.70 

.62’% 

.65 

.80 

.82’/. 

.87  V 

0  1.00 

.85 

1.00 

1.05 

.90 

1.00 

.90 

2.75 

3.00 

2.65 

3.00 

3.15 

3.35 

.40 

.50 

.42’/. 

.45 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25 

3.40 

.37’ 

4  . 

.40 

.42’% 

.62’%  . 

2..0 

2.85 

3.00 

3.00 

3.15 

.40 

.60 

.65 

.75 

.80 

.90 

.80 

.75 

.77% 

2.45 

3.00 

2.90 

3.25 

2.90 

3.15 

.75 

.70 

.76 

1.05 

.95 

1.00 

3.75 

3.75 

3.25 

3. .50 

CA.NNEU  fruits— Continued 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 

1.36 

1.36 

. 

No.  10  . 

■  ■1 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

.... 

i-ii- 

No.  10  . 

. 

. 

. 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2V> . 

..  1.66 

1.90 

2.10 

2.16 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

. 

1.86 

2.00 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

..  1.30 

1.40 

1.66 

1.76 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

7.00 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

6.26 

6.60 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

6.76 

6.00 

No.  10,  Water . 

3.60 

4.00 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 

4.00 

4.16 

PINEAPPLE 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 


No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2  Vi  . 

No.  10  in  Juice. 
No.  10  in  Syrup. 


.80  .80 

.86  . 

1.27%  1.42% 
1.70  1.70 

6.36  6.60 

6.76  6.00 


PINEIAPPLE  JUICE 

F.  0.  B.  Honolulu 

_  47  U.  _ 

No.  211 . 

.67’% 

No.  2  . 

.80 

.  .96 

No.  2'%  . 

1.37  >% 
?I17V5 

No.  10  . 

3.76 

.  4.50  ■ 

RASPBERRIES 

Clack,  Water,  No. 

2 . 

1.46 

1.60  . 

1.65 

No.  10  . 

.  8.75  . 

8.50 

6.00 

Red,  Water,  No.  2. 

1.66 

No.  10  . 

.  7.26  7.50 

6.26 

6.60  . 

6.60 

Black,  Syrup,  No. 

2 . 

.  1.75  . 

1.40 

1.60  . 

1.80 

Red,  Syrup.  No.  2. 

.  2.00 

2.10 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

2.75 

2.00 

3.25 

3.00 

3.60 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 

.70 

3.50 

.65 

2.85 

.72% 

. 

APRICOTS 

Kin  91A  VonrM  . 

No.  2%,  Choice .  . 

No.  2%  Ptd,  .  . 

.  . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10,  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . 

1.40 
.  7.00 

1.60 

1.45 

9.00 

1.50 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2'% . 

1.05 

4.75 

5.25 

1.00 

5.00 

1.10 

5.50 

rin  9M, . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std..  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

No.  10  . . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 

.97 

’%  1.05 

2.60 

.82’% 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  . 


No.  2  . 52%  .62%  ..52%  -60 

46  oz .  1.20  1.40  1.20  1.25 

No.  5  .  . 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEACHES 
Y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  2% 
Choice,  No.  2 '/•.... 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice.  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

Pie,  No.  10 . 

Water,  No.  10 . 


2.00  3.00 

3!25  3.35 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 


. 70 

1.95 

2.00 

No.  2,  19  oz . 

....  1.26 

1.80 

1.85 

...  1.12'% 

1.26 

1.35 

1.45 

6.25 

6.50 

LOBSTER 

6.00 

6.26 

4.00 

5.25 

Flats,  1  lb . . 

.. 

’/.  lb . 

....  3.26 

’,4  lb . 

....  1.80 

1.00 

1.10 

OYSTERS 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

3.76 

4.00 

....  1.00 

1.06 

5  oz . 

....  1.10 

1.06 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

....  1.80 

2.10 

1.60 

1.66 

2.20 

2.10 

1.35 

1.40 

SALMON 

5.00 

5.25 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

. 

2.36 

2.36 

1.96 

2.10 

Flat.  No.  . 

Cohoes,  Tail,  hto.  1 . 

. 

1.90 

2'00 

6.85 

7.00 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

0.45 

6.75 

No.  ’%  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

1.65 

i.66 

Flat,  No.  ’/. . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  . 

7.65 

7.75 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

i!40 

1.45 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

. 

1.80 

1.90 

SHRIMP 

Southern 

No.  1,  Small . . 

1.10 

1.30 

.  1.30 

1.16 

1.36 

.  1.35 

1.20 

1.40 

. 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per 

Case 

>4  Oil,  Key . 

.  4.00 

’4  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton . 

.  4.36 

1.36 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

.  3.10 

6.00 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

-•-tin 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 

3.50 

4.16 

1.60 

1.60 

TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

1.27’% 

1.45 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

1.17’% 

1.25 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

12.00 

12.50 

4.90 

6.05 

V.S  . 

6.60 

6.76 

4.40 

4.75 

’4  s  . 

4.20 

4.40 

3.75 

4.25 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

9.60 

10.60 

3.76 

4.15 

’%s  . 

.  6.50 

6.60 

6.76 

3.25 

3.40 

V4s  . 

. 

3.66 

3.90 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Completely  equipped  corn  cannery  at  Van  Dyke, 
Delaware.  Also  tomato  canning  plant  at  Blackbird,  Delaware. 
The  latter  located  on  160-acre  farm.  No  reasonable  offer  re¬ 
fused.  For  full  details.  Box  No.  A-2418,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — 300  bu.  Henderson  Bush  Lima  Beans.  Germina¬ 
tion  test  94  per  cent.  Whiteford  Packing  Co.,  Whiteford,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Motor  truck  and  warehouse  scales.  Typerecord¬ 
ing  beams.  All  sizes.  Shipped  on  30  days  free  trial.  Sold  with 
5  year  guarantee.  Also  some  good  used  scales.  Buy  now  and 
pay  later  with  your  own  canned  products.  Bonded  Scale  Com¬ 
pany,  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — One  vapo  fumer,  Briggs  Stratton  gas  engine 
and  accessories  for  mounting  on  truck.  Fuhremann  Canning 
Company,  Lanark,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE — Good  used  equipment  for  corn,  peas  and  toma¬ 
toes.  Super  buskers  and  whole  grain  cutters.  A  complete  set 
of  equipment  for  canning  tomatoes  including  boilers.  Address 
Box  A-2419,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Olney  washer  in  excellent  condition,  also  Quality 
Pea  Grader.  Geo  J.  Olney,  Westernville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
f  ilter  Press.  Address  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — One  No.  10  filler  in  good  second-hand  condition 
for  Crushed  Corn.  Whiteford  Packing  Co.,  Whiteford,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORY 


FOR  SALE — Small  factory  in  Maine  on  Route  No.  1,  four 
miles  from  city.  On  railroad  and  salt  water  river.  Fine  corn 
line,  beans  and  squash.  Plenty  of  blueberries.  Large  acreage 
if  desired.  Storage  for  25,000  cases.  New  house  to  live  in. 
Very  pleasant.  Will  sell  at  very  low  price.  Must  act  quickly 
if  interested  as  time  is  short  for  this  year.  Wonderful  chance 
for  party  wanting  small  canning  business.  Selling  connections 
all  established.  New  150  H.P.  boiler.  Address  Box  A-2422, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Completely  equipped  tomato  cannery  situated 
in  upper  part  of  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Plenty  of  acreage 
and  home  labor  available.  For  further  details  address  Box 
A-2427,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  SALE — Strictly  whole  tomato  pulp  in  five  gallon  cans, 
car  loads  or  truck  loads.  W.  L.  Jones  Food  Company,  Pemberville, 
Ohio. 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Addi’ess  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


¥¥i^  YOU  WANT  good  2nd  hand  ma¬ 
chinery —  ASK  FOR  IT.  State 
your  wants  on  the  “Wanted  and 
For  Sale”  page. 

You  have  good  used  machinery,  no 
longer  needed,  turn  it  into  cash — 
Advertise  it  on  that  page. 

You  want  to  rent  or  to  buy  a  can¬ 
nery — or  if  you  want  to  rent  or  to 
sell  your  plant 

Say  So  on  that  page. 

THE  COST  is  very  small. 

The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 
One  time,  per  line  40c 
Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Business  Journal  of  the  Canned  Foods  Industry 

BALTIMORE,  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Nev  6lh  Edition 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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Where  To  Buy 

—  the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  ior  details. 


Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 


Contributions  Welcomed 


ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS,  (wood)  picking 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  ^ 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

E.  I.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 


SOAP  FOR  THE  BEST 

Mistress:  Is  my  bath  ready,  Clara? 

Maid:  Why,  this  ain’t  Saturday  night. 

Mistress:  How  dare  you?  I  bathe  twice  a  day,  of  course. 

I  don’t  want  a  maid  as  ignorant  as  you  seem  to  be.  Leave  my 
employ. 

Maid:  I’ll  go,  all  right  .  I  don’t  want  to  work  for  anybody  who 
needs  a  bath  as  often  as  you  seem  to. 

A  women  visitor  to  a  zoo  asked  whether  the  hippopotamus  was 
a  male  or  a  female. 

“Madam,”  replied  the  keeper  stei’nly,  “that  is  a  question  that 
should  be  of  interest  only  to  another  hippopotamus,” 

“I  saw  in  a  paper  the  other  day  that  in  some  of  the  out-of-the- 
way  places  of  the  world  they  still  use  fish  for  money.” 

“What  a  sloppy  job  they  must  have  trying  to  get  chewing 
gum  out  of  a  slot  machine.” 

Harry — “Well,  I’ll  have  to  go  home  now  and  explain  to  my 
wife.” 

Henry — “Explain  about  what?” 

Harry — “How  do  I  know?” 

The  film  people  had  made  the  picture  from  the  book.  That  is, 
they  had  almost  made  it.  They  were  on  the  last  scene.  And 
they  were  stuck.  They  couldn’t  figure  how  to  end  it.  Suggestion 
after  suggestion  as  to  how  to  end  it  was  made  but  none  seemed 
to  be  the  right  ending. 

And  then  somebody  got  a  wonderful  idea.  A  novel  suggestion, 
something  no  one  had  thought  of. 

“Why  not  have  the  same  ending  as  the  book  has?”  was  the 
amazing  suggestion. 


CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


“What  is  the  feminine  for  Count?” 

“Well,  it’s  usually  an  heiress.” 

The  gum-chewing  girl 
And  the  cud-chewing  cow 
Are  somewhat  alike. 

Yet  different  somehow. 
What  difference? 

Oh,  yes,  I  see  now. 

It’s  the  thoughtful  look 
On  the  face  of  the  cow. 


LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

sggn 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEED  TREATMENT 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 


“Pardon  me,  does  this  train  stop  at  Pikesville?” 

“Yes,  watch  me  and  get  off  one  station  before  I  do.” 
“Thank  you.” 

“Hello,  Bill!  What  are  you  waiting  here  for?” 

“I’m  waiting  till  the  bank  closes.  I  want  to  cash  a  check.” 

Doctor — “What  your  husband  needs  is  absolute  quiet.” 
Woman — “But,  Doctor,  he  won’t  listen  to  me.” 

Doctor — “That  ought  to  help  a  lot.” 

“Now  this  is  the  Sphinx.” 

“Sphinx?  What  is  that?” 

“It  is  the  head  of  a  woman  carved  in  solid  rock.” 

“Oh!  I’ve  seen  lots  of  women  like  that.” 


Dolly — Surely  you  aren’t  going  to  let  a  blonde  steal  your 
boy  friend  away  from  you? 

Polly — Never — I’ll  dye  first. 
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^  Prices  on  request. 

AYARS  IVEAOHlNEj  OO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


embodies  the  experience  of  over  fifty  years  of  pea  srader 
building.  Using  a  full  10  feet  of  sieving  surface,  all  except 
the  larger  sizes  of  peas  are  screened  out  within  2^  feet  of 
the  feed  end,  leaving  li  feet  for  exact  grading.  These 
peas  are  floated  in  water  back  to  the  next  sieve  receiving 
a  thorough  wash.  Canners  are  assured  not  only  the  best 
machine  available  for  the  purpose  but  a  higher  return  for 
their  improved  quality  packs. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

“TTte  Original  Grader  Hoaae” 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


Hydro-Geared  Grader 


TOMATO  and  CITRUS 

JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leading  Manufacturers 
for  filling  Tomato  and  Citrus 
Juice,  also 


4^04  yiLuu^ 

Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree,  Clear  Soups  etc. 


4^04  UyuifUH/r^ 

Fruits,  String  Beans,  Beets,  etc. 


Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit.  Designed  for  high 
speed.  Belt  drive  or  direct  connected.  Fills  absolutely 
accurate.  No  Can  No  Fill.  Rapid  Valve.  Built  in  three 
sizes:  Eight  Valve,  Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 


LHBELS 


ORIGINRL.nRTISTIC  IN 
COLOR  8(  DESIGN  \ 


pomp-f  ^elii/erg^ 
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..makes  PERFECT  PACKS! 


You  may  be  lucky  when 
it  comes  to  weather  and 
crop  conditions ..  but  it 
takes  more  than  luck  to 
put  a  season's  Pack 
over  the  top! 


PACK 


You  need  a  CAN  SERVICE  .  .  manned  by  people  who  have 
grown  up  with  your  trade  .  .  . 

You’ll  value  the  cooperative  spirit  and  practical  training 
that  meets  emergencies  .  .  . 

You’ll  find  the  timely  action  and  reliability  of  your  CAN 
supply  to  be  the  motive  power  of  perfect  Packs! 


At  ’’NAFIONAL”  .  .  .  Cans  are  ready  anytime.  Service 
too  .  .  .  whether  advisory,  mechanical  or  technical. 


that  t'ravelK 

"NATIOInAL”! 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  McKEESPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  orriCES  •  110  EAST  42n<l  STREET  >  NEW  YORK  CITY 

SaIm  OHicm  and  PUnh  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  .  MASPETH.  N.  T.  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  .  HAMILTON.  OHIO 


